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The Saint of Lindisfarne. 


RITERS of biography, especially of Saints’ lives, have 
always had two distinct rocks ahead, and have not 

always avoided them. They have verged towards the poetic, 
or the dull. Thomas Carlyle is said to have been asked by a 
friend, in his latter days, what he was chiefly reading. ‘“ The 
Lives of the Saints,” he answered ; “I find nothing like them.” 
If the anecdote is true, one may be sure that the lives selected 
by that powerful, rugged mind were not of the zsthetic descrip- 
tion. From these he would have turned away, as from so many 
“ wind-bags,” to plunge into dry details of which his own graphic 
thoughts would supply the life and meaning. Yet, both the ele- 
ments of biography just indicated are not only lawful, but, under 
due limitations, are demanded by a subject so powerful for good 
as the earthly pilgrimage of those who are now rejoicing citi- 
zens of the Heavenly City. There is no reason why the records 
of a Saint's life should be either a caput mortuum of hard facts, 
or the groundless flights of a vivid imagination. Happy he who 
steers with steady helm between rocks and whirlpool; “ mingling,” 
as Horace exhorts, “ the profitable with the pleasant, and delight- 
ing the reader while he instructs him.” And such praise as this 
may fairly be given to the Right Reverend prelate who has just 
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presented us with a life-like portrait of the great Saint of 
Lindisfarne. 

Provost Consitt’s terse pen-and-ink sketches of the wild 
northern scenery amid which St. Cuthbert’s life was passed, 
remind us of a kindred volume ; the descriptions given by Miss 
Stokes of the marvellous bee-hive monasteries and cells perched 
on the rocky islets that lie off the western coast of Ireland. A 
reader who should take up alternately these topical revelations 
of the ancient asceticism of Celt and Saxon, would find them 
fused in his mind under a glow of shame at the softness of his 
own nineteenth century life. O guam delicata membra tam cru- 
ctatt Capitis ! exclaimed Saint Bernard, rebuking, perhaps, the 
Cluniac monks for their relaxation from the primitive rigour of 
the Benedictine rule. Yet, even the mortified Abbot of Clair- 
vaux would have found himself additionally pinched as a com- 
panion of St. Cuthbert. The Clara Vallis was a flowery, sun-lit 
mead, with all the strict observance of its monks, when compared 
with the storm-swept and rugged Farne Island. To this wild 
spot, Cuthbert, who for twelve years had been prior of the neigh- 
bouring Lindisfarne, sailed for greater seclusion some seven miles 
southward from the “ Holy Island.” He had, of course, obtained 
leave of his abbot to commence the life of a solitary. 


“ This island [ Farne],a conspicuous object in the sea-view, is the 
largest of a picturesque group of islands, twenty-three in number, 
» . surrounded on all sides by the deep and boundless ocean.* = It 

* In contrast with Lindisfarne, which is a presqw’tle, as it is described by 
Scott’s lines in ‘‘ Marmion,” and resembles in this particular the Mont St. 


Michel in Normandy. 


‘* For, with the ebb and flow, the style 
Varies from continent to isle. 
Dry-shod, o’er sands, twice every day 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice, every day, the waves efface 
Of staves and sandall’d feet the trace.” 
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lies, ‘like the broken and defenceless hull of a shipwrecked 
vessel,’ exposed to the wild fury of the terrific storms which sweep 
along this dangerous coast. . . . It is about eleven acres in ex- 
tent, of which, at the present time, five are in grass, the rest is 
solid rock... . It was without water, fruits, or trees. By his 
prayers, St. Cuthbert obtained a supply of water from the rock, 
and, with his own hands, as we shall see later, raised a scanty 
crop of barley. At its southern extremity, a rugged block of 
basaltic rock rises to a height of eighty feet, and extending 
laterally to W. and E., hems in two sides of the island with a 
jagged and solid wall. 

“Both Bede and Simeon have left us a minute description of 
[Cuthbert’s] building, if building it can be called. It was nearly» 
circular in shape, and measured from wall to wall about four or 
five perches. The wall itself, externally, was higher than the 
stature of a man; but internally it was much higher, the solid 
rock being scooped out by the Saint, so that he could see nothing 
but the blue sky above him—that thus ‘the whole bent of his 
mind might be turned to heavenly desires.’ . . Within the walls 
there were only two compartments—an oratory and a cell. At 
the landing place, however, Cuthbert erected a larger house for the 
convenience of the brethren and strangers who might come to 
visit him ; and close to it was a fountain of fresh water obtained 
by the prayers of the Saint. Having raised the buildings with 
the aid of his brethren, Cuthbert, after a brief period, began to 
dwell alone.” 


Such were the mere externals of the Saint’s life of prayer : the 
rind, as it were, of the rich fruit. We must not be tempted, by 
Provost Consitt’s fascinating style of simple transparent narra- 
tive, to transcribe the page that follows this extract. It contains 
some fervent reflections, by Simeon of Durham (or rather, Turgot,* 
remarks Alban Butler) on the Divine communications by which 


* He was confessor to St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, and wrote her life. 
He also wrote a history of Durham, to which monastery he retired, or re- 
turned, after her death. This history he continued down to 1104; from that 
point it was taken up by Simeon, who carried it on to 1161. Turgot was 
finally consecrated archbishop of St. Andrew’s. 
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Cuthbert's solitary devotions must have been rewarded. From 
being a solitary, however, by degrees he became a recluse, 
strictly so-called. 


“ At first, when the monks from Lindisfarne came to visit kim, 
his charity led him to go forth from his cell to minister to their 
wants. He would devoutly wash their feet with warm water ; 
and he, in his turn, sometimes was forced by their importunity to 
take off his shoes and suffer them to wash his feet. After an 
interval, he ceased even to go out to meet his visitors, but shut 
himself up in his cell, merely conversing with those who came to 
him from his open window. In course of time he gave up even 
this practice, and never showed himself, or opened his window, 
except on special occasions, to give his blessing or for some 
necessary act of charity. In this manner Cuthbert lived for eight 
years, subsisting on the produce of a little field of barley, sown 
and reaped by his own hands—dividing his time, as did the Soli- 
taries in the deserts of Egypt, between manual labour, and 
prayer, and watchings, and fastings.” 


These passages may be taken as key-notes to the tenor of this 
most interesting little volume ; the first especially showing a per- 
ception of locality, and a power of conveying it to other minds. 
This valuable quality in historic writing is by no means always at 
the command of the historian. Yet the absence of it tends to 
reduce his narrative to a mere enumeration of facts. They do 
not, as Schiller says of the statues in the Louvre, come down 
from their stone pedestals to step into the rank of living, speak- 
ing existences. We hear a name, and are furnished with dates 
and events in a life; these are joints and vertebre, correct, no 
doubt, and duly placed. But they wait to be clothed with flesh 
and animated with the heart’s pulsations, in order to present the 
actual man, be he hero or Saint, and to claim our personal sym- 
pathy with his doings or sufferings. Provost Consitt is to be 
congratulated on having given us, within a short compass—too 
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short, if anything—the living St. Cuthbert, from Mailross* to Holy 
Island, and then the successive removals of his relics, for fear of 
the Danes, till their final resting-place in Durham Cathedral ; and 
to have done this with a really attractive union of picturesjue 
yet simple word-painting and historic accuracy. In this particu- 
lar, few of the volumes lately issued from the prolific press of 
Messrs. Burns and Oates can rival this latest addition to their 
list, and none, we think, surpass it. But it would be an omission 
not to remark on the parallel drawn in the second passage 
quoted, between life in the sea-girt Farne, with its rocks and wild 
breakers, and life amid the sands and palm-trees of the The- 
baid, whose solitaries watched the stately Nile gliding northwards 
towards the Delta. Here was Cuthbert, winning a handful of 
barley from its hard bed, grinding it between two stones that were 
only too ready to hand ; tere were Palemon or Pachomius, plait- 
ing their palm-leaf mats under the fierce sun of Egypt, to sell in 
Thebes for their black bread and cruse of oil. The framework 
and setting differ in the mere incidental details: but the portrait, 
in either case, is that of a soul more closely united with God than 
the ordinary just, dying heroically to self and, in the same pro- 
portion, living to Him. Equally from Farne or from the sandy 
waste, we seem to hear the same joyous strain, sounding as an 
antiphon or response ; “ deep calling unto deep”: 


‘* For the sake of the words of Thy lips, I have kept hard ways.” 


Parallels, indeed, come crowding upon us from the Saints’ lives, 
and demand no small exercise of self-denial to pass them by. 
St, Cuthbert’s little window, for example, through which at one 


* The “‘ fair Melrose” of Scott’s well-known lines is situated a couple of 
miles higher on the Tweed than the ancient monastery, so fruitful in the 
Saints of North Britain—the house where St. Boisil was prior, under the 
holy abbot Eata. The name also, has been modernized, having been origin- 
ally Mael-rhos, ‘‘the bare promontory,” round which the Tweed sweeps its 
waters, on a smaller scale than the Wear at Durham. 
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time he administered spiritual counsel to all comers, and then 
resolutely closed it, except for urgent cases, during the later por- 
tion of his seclusion, cannot but remind us of St. Paul the first 
hermit, who seems to have allowed St. Antony to remain for 
some hours prostrate before the wicket-door of his mountain cell, 
before he would break his solitude and open to him. Manya 
visitor to Farne, monk from Holy Island, clerk or warrior from 
the mainland, would, in like manner, have waited by St. Cuth- 
bert’s window, and only obtained an interview by pleadings such 
as Antony addressed to Paul : 


“T am, indeed, unworthy to behold thy face ; but I will not 
depart, till I have seen thee. Wilt thou reject a brother-man, 
when thou dost hospitably receive savage beasts? I have sought 
thee, and found thee, according to the Divine word in the gospel ; 
I knock, that it may be opened to me. If I donot obtain the 
favour I implore, I will die here before the entrance ; at least, 
thou wilt bury my dead body.” 


The holy friendship, again, existing between St. Cuthbert and 
St. Herbert, who led a solitary life on an island in Derwentwater, 
and especially their last interview on earth, has points touchingly 
like what St. Gregory tells us, in his own beautiful way, of St. 
Benedict and his sister St. Scholastica. It had been the custom 
of the two holy friends to meet together, at least once a year. 


“Hearing that Cuthbert was at Carlisle, Herbert came from his 
island home to converse with him, ‘in the hope of being more 
and more inflamed by heavenly desires by his wholesome ex- 
hortations.’ ‘ Bethink you, brother Herbert [said his friend] of 
anything you may have need to ask me, and speak to me about 
it; for after we shall have departed the one from the other, we 
shall never more meet again in this world, nor see each other 
with the eyes of the flesh. For I am assured that the time of my 
dissolution is not far off, and the laying aside of this tabernacle is 


at hand.’ 
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If now, mutatis mutandis, we interchange the names of Her- 
bert and Scholastica, do we not almost seem to be reading one 


and the same account, in what follows? 


_ “On hearing these words, Herbert fell at the feet of Cuthbert, 
and shedding abundant tears, said to him: ‘I beseech you, by 
the Lord, do not leave me, but bear in mind me, your friend and 
companion, and beg of the mercy of God that, as we have served 
Him on earth, so we may pass together to behold His brightness 
in Heaven ; for you know how I have always endeavoured to live 
by the command of your mouth, and that in whatsoever thing I 
have offended through ignorance or frailty, hat I have striven to 
correct, at the good pleasure of your will.’” 


St. Cuthbert, having bowed his head in fervent prayer, knew 
by divine intimation that the request had been granted, and com- 
forted his friend with the assurance. 


“They parted ; Cuthbert to return to his Episcopal see, which 
he not long after resigned, and Herbert to his solitary cell on 
Derwentwater. The subsequent events confirmed both the 
promises and the truth of the prediction. After their parting, 
they never saw each other with the eyes of the body; but on the 
same day, and at one and the same moment (Wednesday, the 
20th of March, 687), departing this life, Cuthbert on his bleak 
rock in the midst of the German Ocean, Herbert in his cell on 
his grassy island, reposing on the unruffled waters of the peace- 
ful and beautiful Cumberland lake, their souls were united to- 
gether in the Beatific vision, and were translated, by the ministry 
of angels, to the throne of the Eternal King.” 


So St. Gregory, in his account of St. Benedict and his saintly 
sister, who by her strong prayers had obtained the abundant rain 
and thunder that secured to her the last interview with her 
brother, and their prolonged discourse on the near joys of 
Heaven : 
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When, the following day, the said venerable religious maiden 
had withdrawn to her own cloister, the man of God returned to 
his monastery. When behold! after three days, as he stood in 
his cell, his eyes raised to Heaven, he saw the disembodied soul 
of that his sister, in likeness of a dove, penetrating the inner 
heavens. And rejoicing with her for that her great glory, he 
gave thanks to Almighty God in hymns and praises, and 
announced her decease to his brethren: and also sent them 
forthwith, to bring her body to the monastery, and to lay it in 
the tomb which he had prepared for himself. So that they whose 
souls had ever been onc in God, were not divided even in the 
burial of their bodies.* 


[t will be evident, even from this cursory notice of his little 
volume, that;Provost Consitt has secured the gratitude of every 
Catholic reader whose attention shall be drawn to its details. 
Side by side with it, also, comes Father Stevenson’s translation 
of the “ Life and Miracles of St. Cuthbert,” by the Venerable 
Bede. St. Philip Neri used to recommend his penitents and 
disciples to read “those authors whose names began with S.” 
[Sanctus]. St. Thomas Aquinas, finding St. Bonaventure em- 
ployed in writing the life of his great father in Christ, St. Francis 
of Assisi, quietly withdrew, saying to the friar who accompanied 
him: “Let us leave the Saint to continue his work for the 
Saint.” We hope that many other writers, before their 
canonisation, will swell the ranks of those hagiographers who 
have given us the fruit of their labours. The Catholics of France 
possess their Petits Bollandistes ; volumes of reasonable size, into 
which are melted down, as into a concentrated essence, the 
gigantic tomes of those meritorious writers, whose names have 
been thus reproduced on a smaller scale. There seems no 
reason why the next generation may not group together the 
detached biographies that have appeared from time to time, into 


* ** Afternoons with the Saints,” p. 88. 
+t Sinamus Sanctum pro Sancto laborare. 
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one collective work, carefully revised and edited. When such an 
important literary task 1s to be achieved, we earnestly trust 
that each contribution may be characterised by the attention, 
both to carefulness in the matter detailed, and to pleasantness 
of style and tone, which mark this present life of the Saint of 


Lindisfarne. 
W. H. ANDERDON, 8. J. 
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Footprints of the Saints in Lancashire. 


ST. EDWIN AND ST. PAULINUS. 


N some parts of the country, it is not unusual for the gleaners 
to gather a full sheaf of corn, in a field already cleared by 
the reapers. A similar experience has happened to me in my 
search after the early evidences of Christianity in Lancashire. 
When I thought I had gathered up every scrap of information 
as to the presence of saints in our county in the seventh cen- 
tury, I found to my surprise and pleasure that I had passed by 
unnoticed some important items. Names no less distinguished 
than those of Sts. Edwin and Paulinus belong in that century 
to the political and religious history of South Strathclyde, our 
modern Lancashire. 

In 559, Atlla became king of the district, from which the fair- 
haired Angle youths, seen by the Deacon Gregory in the market- 
place of Rome, were carried captive. His kingdom was named 
Deira. It consisted of the East and part of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and was bounded by the Humber to the south and 
the Wear on the north. What is now the West Riding of York- 
shire still remained British, and, under the name of Elmet, 
remained for some years an impassable obstacle to the further 
advance of the Angles towards the west. Alla died in 588, and 
his kingdom fell under the dominion of Aéthelric, King of Ber- 
nicia, who ruled from the Wear to the Firth of Forth, and thus 
was formed the Kingdom of Northumbria. Aélla left a son, 
Edwin, who was three years old at the time of his father’s death. 
He was born in 385, the very year when St. Gregory met in 
Rome with the Angle youths—and under him in later times was 
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the Saints’ prophecy to be fulfilled, when he had risen to be the 
most powerful sovereign in Britain. Some faithful attendants 
carried Edwin over the western border of his father’s kingdom, 
and found a refuge for him amongst the Britons in Lancashire, 
From this time, till his thirty-second year, Edwin’s lot was 
chiefly cast among strangers, and he owed his education and 
support, mainly to the hereditary enemies of his nation and 
family. 

/Ethelfrith, who succeeded his father AZthelric in the kingdom 
of Northumbria, was a man of untiring energy and undaunted 
courage. His whole reign seems to have been spent in war with 
the Britons who held the western coasts. In 603 he fought and 
won the battle of Doegsastane in Liddlesdale, and thus com- 
pletely broke the power of the Strathclyde Britons in the North; 
while ten years later, he swept like a torrent over South Lan- 
cashire, made himself master of Chester, and by the massacre of 
the monks of Bangor Iscoed, earned the lasting hatred of the 
Welsh. As Edwin grew up to man’s estate, the Deirans became 
impatient of A¢thelfrith’s reign over them, and turned loyally to 
the princes of the house of A‘lla. A British prince reigning in 
Gwynedd or North Wales, had given hospitality to the fugitive 
Edwin, and Green suggests that this was the motive for A®thel- 
frith’s raid on Chester. His victory there, made North Wales 
no secure refuge, and Edwin found a welcome in the court of 
Ceorl, King of Mercia. Here he received in marriage Quen- 
burga, the king’s daughter ; and a little later, we find him at the 
residence of Redwald, King of the East Angles. Indeed, he says 
of himself, that he had sought shelter in every province of 
Britain. Meanwhile, he had acquired all the accomplishments 
of a prince of those times ; he was particularly remarkable for 
his skill in horsemanship, and in throwing the lance. A®thel- 
frith had married his sister Acha, apparently to strengthen his 
claim on the allegiance of the Deirans, by this alliance with the 
house of A#lla; but it by no means followed, that he viewed 
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with favour, the rising reputation of Edwin, his brother-in-law. 
On the contrary, he pursued him with unrelenting hostility, and 
when he heard of his reception in East-Anglia, he despatched 
ambassadors to Redwald, to induce him through bribes or threats, 
to deliver up to him the fugitive. The narrative of Bede, de- 
scribing the irresolution of Redwald, the kindly intercession of 
his queen, and the memorable watch of Edwin before the palace 
gate, is too well known to be here repeated. Suffice it to say, 
that the promise of the mysterious stranger to the dejected 
prince Edwin, was speedily fulfilled; his inveterate enemy, 
fEthelfrith, fell in the battle of the Idle in Nottinghamshire ; as 
the old rniorthern song, preserved for us by Henry of Hunting- 
don, has it, “foul ran the Idle with the blood of Englishmen.” 
Edwin's elder brother had died before this, leaving a son, Hereric, 
the father of the renowned St. Hilda of Whitby. Hereric, on 
the fall of his house, had taken refuge in the British kingdom of 
Elmet, and in 614, when at the court of its King Cerdic, was 
treacherously poisoned. Edwin was now the undisputed head 
of the family, and he found no difficulty in establishing himself 
on the Northumbrian throne. His seven nephews, the children 
of Acha and /£thelfrith, withdrew without offering any resist- 
ance, and they were hospitably received by the Scots on the 
Island of Iona. 

The second promise made to him in his hour of despondency 
at Redwald’s court, was not long in being fulfilled. It had been 
told him, that he should be more powerful than any of his 
predecessors who had ruled in Britain. His first important 
conquest was that of Elmet. He undertook this war to punish 


the murder of his nephew Hereric, and his success was complete. 
The long series of dales and hills now forming the West Riding, 
was then little more than a wild region of unreclaimed forests 
and barren moors. To Edwin, the addition of such a territory 
to his dominions could bring little advantage, but it had this im- 
portance, it opened up to him the way to the west; and he 
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was not long before he had pushed his successful arms into 
South Lancashire, through the passes of Ribblesdale, and brought 
under his sway Cheshire and even the Isles of Anglesea and Man. 
Nor was this a mere barren conquest, such as had been that of 
his predecessor on the throne, A&thelfrith. Edwin established a 
solid, orderly government throughout his dominions from the 
Humber to the Forth, and from the German ocean to the Irish 
Sea, so that the familiar saying among the Saxons began in his 
reign, that “a woman with a new-born babe, might journey un- 
scathed from sea to sea.” His care for his people’s well-being 
displayed itself in some most touching and considerate ways. 
By the springs along the roads, he put down stakes with brazen 
cups attached, for the use of travellers; and so greatly was he 
both loved and feared, that no one would employ them for any 
other purpose. 

It is true that at this time he was not a Christian : he still wor- 
shipped the idols of his nation, and to them he offered his thanks- 
giving for a danger escaped or a favour received. He had been 
eight years on the throne, and, to use the words ot Ven. Bede, 
was acknowledged as Lord Paramount “by all the nations as 
well of the English as of the Britons who inhabit Britain, save 
only the people of Kent. His first wife, Quenburga, had died 
before he ascended the throne, and he now sought an alliance 
with a daughter of Ethelbert, the late King of Kent. To 
his request through his ambassadors, her brother Eadbald, 
then reigning, replied “that it was not lawful to marry a Chris- 
tian virgin to a Pagan husband, lest the faith and mysteries of 
the Heavenly King should be profaned, by her living with a 
King who was a stranger to the true God.” Edwin was not dis- 
couraged. but gave his word “that he would in no wise act in 
Opposition to the Christian faith which the maid professed ; that 
he would give leave to her, and all that went with her, men or 
women, priests or ministers, to follow their faith and worship 


after the customs of the Christians.” He went further, and 
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signified that he would embrace the same religion, if being 
examined by wise persons, it should be found more holy and 
worthy of God.” Ethelburga, or as she was called in her own 
family, “ Tata,” the “darling,” was accordingly given to him in 
marriage, and St. Paulinus was consecrated Bishop, in order to 
accompany her to the north. 

It was not, however, until two years later, in 627, that Edwin 
after much consultation and anxious deliberation, submitted to 
the exhortations of Paulinus, and received baptism. The well- 
known story, as told by Bede, beautiful as it is, does not need 
to be repeated here. If Edwin was slow in becoming a Christian, 
for he was forty-two years old at the time of his baptism, he 
was now thoroughly in earnest. He was far from being con- 
tent with entering alone into the Church of God, and during 
the remaining six years of his life and reign, he was zealous in 
promoting the conversion of his subjects. He gave every 
assistance to St. Paulinus, and that venerable bishop was inde- 
fatigable in preaching and baptizing. The bishop often accom- 
panied the king in his royal progresses, and we read of the 
success of his labours when, at the royal residence of Yeveril 
at the foot of the Cheviots, he spent thirty-six days from morning 
till night in instructing, examining, and baptizing in the river 
Glen that flowed close by. Again at Catterick on the Swale, 
assisted by his deacon James, he received numbers into the 
Church. Bede does not mention any place in Lancashire 
sanctified by the ministrations of St. Paulinus, but the local 
traditions of Burnley and Whalley claim that they also were the 
scenes of his labours. The old crosses at these places, the 
remnants of which still remain, are said to have been erected 
as memorials of his visit. On the eastern side of the Pennine 
range, his audience had generally been Pagans, unacquainted 
with the Christian faith ; but among the Celtic inhabitants of 
what is now Lancashire, he would find many who had already 
received baptism, and who were to some extent familiar with 
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the religion of Christ. His preaching must have greatly moved 
the people and left a deep impression on their minds, for his 
name became enshrined in their memories, and they venerated 
St. Paulinus’ crosses as the oldest and most sacred of their 
monuments. For a time they were content to gather round these 
crosses for divine worship, but soon they felt the need of covered 
buildings to shelter them from the inclemency of the weather; 
and it was at Whalley that the first Church of the Saxons 
was built in Lancashire, under the name of the “White Church” 
under the Leigh. It was dedicated in honour of “All Saints.” 
My readers are now well aware that in the sixth century, 
Lancashire continued a purely Celtic or British district. Until 
the battle of Arderyd in 573, it had, under the name of 
Teyrnllwg, been subject to Maelgwyn, the king of Gwynedd, 
or North Wales ; and to the end of the century it was a portion 
of the kingdom of Rydderch Hael, the religious king of Strath- 
clyde. It formed a portion of the immense Diocese of Glasgow, 
which under St. Kentigern extended as far south as the Mersey. 
We have only the scantiest notices of its religious condition, but 
the preaching of St. Kentigern, and the erection of Churches at 
Whalley and the neighbouring places in Blackburnshire, said to 
have taken place in the reign of Ethelbert, King of Kent, inform 
us that the Christian faith never died out of Lancashire. Accord- 
ingly, St. Paulinus found, when he journeyed from Yorkshire to 
Lancashire, that he had passed from a heathen to a Christian 
land. In those unsettled times, the boundaries of a diocese were 
not minutely fixed by a written instrument, but depended chiefly 
upon political conditions. A bishop’s jurisdiction was often 
conterminous with the king’s realm ; as that extended or shrank, 
so the responsibility of the Bishop increased or diminished. It 
had been so with St. Kentigern’s ; it was so now with St. Paulinus’. 
St. Kentigern’s Diocese had grown with the growth of Rydderch’s 
power, and now St. Paulinus found his authority extended to the 
Western Coasts, by the conquests of Edwin. The ascendancy of 
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Rydderch was, in the second quarter of the seventh century, re- 
placed by that of Edwin. 

It is thus apparent that both Edwin and Paulinus conferred 
signal benefits on our forefathers in Lancashire ; while the one 
established good government and order, the other revived and 
extended the faith. The politic sovereign knew the importance 
of kingly pomp and splendour in impressing the minds of a rude 
people with a lively sense of the dignity and power of their ruler ; 
and so we read in Bede “that a standard of purple and gold 
floated before him as he rode through village and township, while 
a feather-tuft attached to a spear, the Roman tufa, was borne 
before him as he walked through their streets.” Probably there 
was another reason for this display of the ensigns of sovereignty. 
The Britons on the Western coast had never acknowledged the 
authority of the Angle invader. Their chief prince had enjoyed 
the title of Dux Britonum from the time of the Roman depart- 
ure, and Cadwalla, the king of Gwynedd, is thus styled by Bede 
in his Ecclesiastical History. It was consequently of importance 
to Edwin, after his victories over them, to assert his power, by 
having borne before him the emblems of imperial rank. 

Even deeper and more lasting was the impression produced on 
the mind of the people by the venerable presence of St. Paulinus ; 
and Bede tells us how his tall stooping form, slender acquiline 
nose, and black hair falling round on his thin, worn face, were 
long remembered in the North. The Deacon James survived 
his saintly Bishop, and lived on to the early days of the historian ; 
and an old man whom the Saint had baptized near Southwell 
gave the above description to Deda, Abbot of Parteney, from 
whom Bede received it. It is a touching proof of the solicitude 
of the Popes for this far-distant portion of their spiritual kingdom, 
that two of their number should have addressed letters to Edwin: 
thus, in 625 Pope Boniface urges the king to renounce his idols 
and secure eternal life by confessing the undivided Trinity ; and 
he sends Queen Ethelburga a present of a silver mirror, and a 
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gilt ivory comb, and to Edwin he offers a soldier’s shirt of proof, 
and a camp-cloak of Ancyran fashion, as “blessings from their 
protector St. Peter.” Eight years later another letter was ad- 
dressed by Pope Honorius, exhorting “his most excellent son, 
Edwin, King of the English, to persevere in the pious course 
which he had begun.” This letter was never received by the 
king, as it did not arrive in England till after his death. 

The ruthless slaughter of the Monks of Bangor by &thelfrith, 
inflamed to a high degree the hatred of the Britons against their 
Angle conquerors ; and the national animosity was not appeased 
when their great enemy lay dead on the banks of the Idle. 
Though Edwin had been the unceasing object of A&thelfrith’s 
jealousy, his succession to the Northumbrian throne had raised 
him to be the representative of the invaders of their land, and 
they both feared and hated him. In Cadwalla, they found a 
leader who shared to the full in the national sentiments ; and for 
upwards of twenty years we find him at their head in warfare, or 
sullenly and fiercely lamenting their defeat in exile. He did not 
wait for an attack amongst his native hills, but, early in Edwin’s 
reign, at the head of a band of light-footed and light armed 
warriors, he made his way to the north of the Tyne. Probably 
enough he passed through Lancashire, which was inhabited by a 
people of the same blood and tongue as Gwynedd. Be that as 
it may, we find him encountering Edwin near Morpeth, and 
meeting at his hands an overwhelming defeat. He rallied a 
sufficient body of followers to make good his retreat across the 
Mersey and the Dee to his own country. But Edwin’s pursuit 
was unrelenting. He followed him over the moors and fells, 
came up with him in the Isle of Priesthome or Puffin, near 
Anglesea, and there besieged him. Cadwalla contrived to make 
his escape, when further resistance became hopeless, and crossed 
the sea to Ireland. If we may believe Geoffry of Monmouth 
(History of Britain, XJI. 2), Edwin was again in Lancashire in 
630, and he describes him as having his army drawn up on one 
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bank of the Douglas, while Cadwalla occupied the other. In- 
effectual negotiations were entered upon, and we are not informed 
of the result. For three years, Cadwalla could only nurse his 
bitter hatred against his conqueror, but in the year 633 an 
Opportunity of revenge presented itself, and he lost no time 
in availing himself of it. Penda had for five years held 
the kingdom of Mercia; he was a Pagan and the staunchest 
champion of idolatry among the Angles. He resented the 
supremacy which Edwin had acquired over the other parts of 
Britain, and he hated him as the most powerful defender of the 
Christian faith. By his boldness in war, and sagacious policy in 
peace, he strengthened every year his position ; and at length he 
resolved on throwing off the over-lordship of Edwin. Cadwalla, 
though a Christian, threw himself heart and soul into the enter- 
prise. Their united forces entered Yorkshire from the south. 
They met King Edwin at Heathfield near Lancaster. The battle 
was fierce and bloody. Edwin’s son, Osfrid, a brave youth of 
twenty, fell in a desperate charge on the enemy. At length 
Edwin and Penda met face to face, and Penda was victorious, 
slaying his antagonist with his own hand. Thus died the great 
Edwin, king of Northumbria and monarch of all Britain, in the 
fulness of his manhood and the undiminished vigour of his 
faculties. He had been a brave soldier, a most skilful ruler, and, 
above all, he was a sincere and zealous Christian. His untimely 
death brought woes unnumbered on his unfortunate people ; and 
the work of Paulinus in Christianizing the North was for the 
time destroyed, and had to be recommenced under happier 
auspices by Aidan and Oswald. 


ROBERT GRADWELL. 
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In the Church of the Carmelites. 


ROM the bright street lit by the glowing west 
Only a step, yet here the sunshine lies 

Still, like a benediction, and there rise 
Voices on wings that lift the heart oppressed. 
O hospitable house—a passing guest 
I kneel to taste thy bounty and surmise 
What love and peace are his who lives and dies 
Hidden for ever in thy sheltering breast. 
White vesture and pure hearts these brothers wear, 
And through the night of tumult and dismay, 
While we rejoice or quickly cry, Alas! 
These, silent and with folded hands in prayer, 
Kneeling until the earthly shadows pass, 
Watch for the dawn of the celestial day. 





ADA RALEIGH. 











Little Love. 


“ Of such ts the kingdom of heaven.” 


HE first evening-bell of an American State Prison had 
rung, and the deputy-warden stood in the guard-room, 
taking the ward keys from their nail, and looking at his revolver. 
A guard watched from each of the windows towards the yard, 
and at one of the narrow loopholes beside the door stood a little 
figure on tiptoe, peeping out, only half her face reaching above 
the wood-work. This was Minnie Raynor, the warden’s daughter 
—a child so happy and so beautiful that lips unused to fanciful 
talk called her fanciful names ; a child so sweet, too, that tender 
looks and thoughts ever followed her. Rough men patted her 
nestling cheek, and called her “darling ;” to her father, she was 
“my angel ;” but her mother went to the heart of the matter, 
and called her “ Little Love.” 

The deputy went toward the door near which she stood. 
“Oh, Minnie! is it you?” he asked ; “or is it a ray of sunshine 
that has come in at the window ?” 

She laughed as she settled down from tiptoe, and turned her 
head ; and the level sunshine steeped her through—dimpled, 
delicate face, luminous brown eyes, flaxen hair, and all her baby 


whiteness. 
“May I go out with you?” she asked, in a voice of childish 


sweetness. 
“Certainly!” he answered. “Please open the door for me, 


my hands are full.” 

She tried, in perfect good faith, to do as he bade her ; and the 
men watched, between amusement and admiration, those tiny, 
rosy hands that pulled ineffectually at iron bar and nail-studdec 


oaken door. 
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“TI can’t make it move,” she said at length; and, looking about, 


perceived that they were laughing at her. 
They went out on to the platform, and the door was closed 


behind them. 
“ Now, stand close to me while I ring the bell, and watch the 


men file in. Then we will go down to the prison,” the deputy 


said. 

At the second bell, the convicts marched slowly out of the 
different shops, joined in the yard, and passed by, on their way 
to the prison, past the stairs at the head of which stood the 


deputy and Minnie Raynor. 

The child looked in wonder at that long line of silent men 
who walked so close together, with interlocked steps, and who 
never raised their faces. There was something in it that pro- 
voked her to mischief. Sorrow and sin she knew nothing of, 
and she had never seen in those about her a gravity which her 
smiles could not banish. Why should she not be a sunbeam to 


this cloud also ? 
There was a flit of white drapery at the deputy’s side, and a 


toss of yellow-flaxen hair. 
“Come back, and wait for me,” he said, hastily, his eyes fixed 


on the advancing line. | 

There was a thrill of bird-toned laughter, and Minnie Raynor 
scampered down the stairs as fast as her feet could carry her. 

The officer dared not go after her, nor remove his eyes from 
his charge, but he leaned a little and tried to catch her. She 
laughed, and fled on, leaving her blue sash in his hand, and, 
reaching the outer door of the prison, stood looking at the con- 
victs as they passed by her. 

Hundreds of men were there, each stained by some dark 
crime, yet Minnie smiled into their faces, and saw nothing to 
fear or dislike. And in every face, as she looked, there shone 
back on her, dimly, as in troubled waters, a faint and far-away 
reflection of remembered childhood and innocence. Every hard 
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face softened, and met her glance with brightening eyes, and 
every hcart blessed her—the warden’s bonnie little daughter. 

Near the end of the line was a man whose overseers never 
turned their backs on him—of whom every officer in the prison 
was wary. This man, William Jeffries, had been ten years under 
sentence of death for wilful murder, and had passed that time 
in daily expectation of the order for his execution. 

If personal beauty had aught to do with virtue, one might say 
that this sentence was an unjust one ; for the convict was not 
only strikingly handsome, but he had an air of superiority. The 
black hair was thrown carelessly back, and left fully exposed 
the marble-white features, whose expression, when he looked 
down, was one of pride and melancholy. But when he raised 
those full black eyes, the beholder shrank involuntarily from 
their hard and brilliant regard. No smile ever was seen on those 
compressed, haughty lips; they never spoke save when obliged 
to, and never asked a favour. And it was well known that he 
watched, day and night, for any chance of escape, and cherished 
a deep, cold hate for his keepers. 

As he approached her, Minnie smiled up into his face, then 
started forward, and, taking his hand, walked on with him, to 
the horror of the guards and the malicious amusement of the 
convicts. For the man himself, he merely submitted to the soft 
clasp of her fingers, and kept his eyes downcast ; but his face 
turned a deep red, which had not faded when he reached his 
cell door. There the officer interfered, and drew Minnie away, 
just as she was entering the cell. 

“ T want to go into his play-house and see the pretty pictures 
on the walls,” she said. 

“You must not!” was the reply. “It is wicked to go in 
there. It’s no place for you.” 

Jeffries drew his cell-door to, and, as he stood holding it, gave 
the overseer a glance. That glance blazed. 

“Don’t stare at me!” the officer exclaimed. 
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The convict lowered his eyes. Minnie walked on reluctantly 
to the end of the ward, and stood there while the cell doors were 
locked. Then, when she saw the hands pushed through the 
gratings, she ran down the walk, full of frolic, and caught one of 
them. 

“You can’t get it away!” she cried, holding on to the white 
and well-formed hand with her tiny fingers. 

Had any of his keepers been in front of Jeffries’ cell then, they 
would scarcely have recognised him. The bold eyes were soft 
and humid, the pallid face faintly coloured, and a smile of tender 
sweetness trembled about the mouth. 

Minnie leaned close against the grating, and looked through 
at the pictures that lined the walls of the cell. Only the tron 
rods separated her head from that guilty breast. Some of her 
bright locks pushed through and touched the convict’s sleeve, 
and her tender hands still caressed that hand that had been 
stained with a brother’s blood. 

- “ Are they your pictures ?” she asked. 

He reached, and, taking the prettiest one from the wall, gave 
it to her. Not even to her would he break the rule of silence. 

“Qh, Minnie! Minnie!” said the deputy, chidingly, as he 
came down the walks, after making his rounds. “ Why did you 
run away from me?” 

She displayed her picture with childish delight. “He gave it 
to me,” she said, nodding toward the convict. ‘“Isn’t he good ?” 

“He is very kind,” the officer replied. “ Did you thank him ? 
Well, we must go now. You can come again some other time.” 

“Good-bye!” Minnie called out to her new friend. “I shall 
come to see you again very soon. And I want to kiss you now,” 
running back again. " 

The deputy, with the child’s hand in his, hesitated, and looked 
embarrassed. He made a point of being scrupulously civil to 
the convicts, and was particularly careful not to offend this one ; 
but he shrank from allowing such a leave-taking. 
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“It won’t hurt her, sir,” said the prisoner, in an eager voice. 

The child’s hand was released, the convict bent inside his cell, 
and took the kiss she gave him through the bars ; then Minnic 
went into the house with her protector. 

“Tam not sure that I like it,’ Mr. Raynor said, after he had 
heard the story. He took the child in his arms. “I am not 
sure that I shall let my angel go down to that place again.” 

“But,” his wife said gently, “if our angel can do good there, 
we ought not to refuse. I should not wish her to go unguarded, 
nor, indeed, very often in any way; but she might go down 
occasionally with one of us, or the deputy.” 

The wife prevailed ; and, thereafter, Minnie Raynor’s sweet 
face often cheered the gloom of the prison. The convicts learned 
to bless her small shadow as it fell across the work or book 
carried close to the cell door for light. They would start and 
smile at any sign of her coming—a laugh, a word, or the patter 
of light feet on the stones. Those who were on the side of thc 
prison next the street thought themselves repaid if, after a day 
of toil and silence, they caught a glimpse of the child in a 
window, or in the garden of the warden’s house. They fabricated 
wonderful toys for her in their leisure hours—balls that bounded 
marvellously, ornaments carved from soup-bones, and rattles 
that were a puzzle to take apart or put together. In return, she 
gave them smiles and thanks, and whatever dainty she could 
coax from her mother to carry in. 

But to no one was this fair vision so dear as to him on whom 
she had first bestowed her preference; for on her he concentrated 
all the softness which the others showed toward any one who 
noticed them. She was the only one to whom he spoke, on 
whom he smiled ; and for her sake he would humble himself to 
any extent. He who had before scorned to ask a favour, now 
begged for tools and materials to make toys for the warden’s 
daughter. He showed jealousy when she noticed any one else 
—he begged her constantly for assurances of affection. On her 
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he poured out all the suppressed tenderness of his heart ; for she 
was the only being who had ever come to him with perfect trust 
—the only being who believed him good. 

“T think you are very nice,” she would say, gazing at him ad- 
miringly. “And you are pretty, too. I wish that you lived in 
our house, so that I could see you all the time.” 

Once, when she was missing from the prison several days, 
Jeffries could scarcely taste his food, and at length, unable longer 
to endure the suspense, he asked for her. 

“Js anything the matter with the warden’s daughter, sir?” 

“Ts that any of your business?” the overseer demanded 
roughly. 

The warden, unseen by him, was at his elbow, and reproved 
_ his rudeness sharply. 

“ A civil question deserves a civil answer,” he said ; “and you 
are not lowered by speaking to one whom my daughter talks 
with. Minnie is well, Jeffries, and I will tell her that you in- 
quired. She has been away on a visit.” 

The longing for freedom had never left this man’s heart, and 
now a new motive for desiring it was added. Minnie had con- 
fided to him her desire to own a little gold watch with hands 
that went round and round; and, even while listening to her, he 
had resolved that, should he ever escape, he would buy and send 
to her the tiniest and prettiest gold watch that couldbe found. He 
dreamed over this plan, as other men dream over ambition or 
love. He fancied the brown eyes dilating at sight of a package 
addressed to herself, the dear little head advanced in eager 
curiosity as father and mother broke the package open, her cry 
of delight and wonder when she saw its contents, the dimpled 
hands that snatched at the gift, and the sweet voice uttering 
thanks to the far-away “Mr. William,” as she had chosen to call 
him. 

Always, now, this golden thread ran through the dark and 
tragical web of his retrospections and anticipations. Thus more 
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than six months passed away. The autumn and winter were 
over, and spring had come again ; and those mysterious impulses 
of new life which the reawakening of nature brings to the human 
heart made this man’s confinement every day less tolerable to 
him. He said tohimself that he should go mad if it were longer 
continued. The monotony and restraint were hard enough ; but 
that constant dread of the sword of justice, for ever suspended 
over him, was a torture. Hanging would be better than such a 
life. 

Early in the spring, Jeffries had been moved from his cell on 
the inner side of the block to one next the street, and through 
the long window opposite his grating he could see the warden’s 
house, its visitors coming and going, its pleasant open windows 
with curtains blowing in and out, and, better than all else, he 
could see little Minnie at her play in house or garden. He could 
see her dance into the breakfast room in the morning, and run to 
kiss her father, who would lift her to her place at the table. He 
knew that she drank milk from a silver mug, and that she some- 
times took a lump of sugar from the sugar-bowl. He could sce 
her mother lead her away to bed in the evening, and knew that 
she always took a pet kitten with her, sometimes in her arms, 
sometimes chasing through the hall after her. He could see her 
by day soberly hushing a doll to sleep, bending absorbed over a 
picture-book, or romping in the garden. . Once she stumbled and 
fell there, and the convict, watching her, sprang at his bars as 
though he would break them. He gazed an hour after she was 
carried into the house, and let his supper grow cold while he 
waited to assure himself that she was not much hurt. Being 
satisfied at length, he ate his cold mush and molasses, and drank 
his cold tea without milk, and lay down to dream of his idol. 

There was good reason for his being peculiarly anxious about 
his little friend that night and indifferent about his supper, for he 
meant to be a free man the next day or to seal his fate at once. 
All his preparations were made. He had sewed another dark 
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half under the gray half of his suit, so that by ripping a few 
stitches he could pull off the gray leg of his pantatoons, the gray 
side of his cap and jacket, and appear in plain dark clothes, and 
he had procured a guard-key and a slender iron bar two feet long 
to defend himself with if attacked. Besides these preparations, 
he had been careful to make a good impression on the minds of 
his keepers. He had been so quiet and docile that for some time 
no search had been made, and no suspicions entertained of his 
designs. Moreover, he had for the first time since his condemna- 
tion begun to speak of trying to have his sentence commuted to 
imprisonment for life, of course, with the appearance of hoping 
for ultimate pardon. No one would suspect him of risking his 
life in trying to escape while he had any chance of a commutation. 

Jeffries had been for months at work on a doll-house, which he 
meant as a surprise to the warden’s daughter, and also as a 
souvenir, and a help in his escape. From the carriage-shop he 
had begged fine wood, and, since no tool could be taken to the 
cells, he had been allowed to shape the parts of his cottage in 
the same shop. Every night, unknown to his keepers, he had 
bartered away his supper to the convict in the next cell, receiving 
in return glue to fasten his work together, a bit of glass to smooth 
the wood, and oil to polish it. It was really a beautiful toy- 
house, for the man had taste and ingenuity, and a heart to do 
his best. It was finished with windows, doors, and balconies, 
and the rooms inside were carpeted and curtained with silk and 
velvet, and had chairs and tables so finely carved out of bones 
the convicts saved from their dinners as to look like delicate ivory 
work. All his leisure time for months had been given to per- 
fecting this gift, and now it was compieted. 

It was a bright evening in May, and the chaplain was going his 
rounds,changing the books,and speaking akind wordhereand there. 
Minnie, who had recovered from her fall, was with him, and when 
they reached Jeffries’ cell, she went no farther. She seldom got 
beyond that, and to-night it was impossible to do so; for the 
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prisoner now showed her his present, and promised that the next 
day it should be given into her possession. Minnie gazed in 
rapturous delight while he displayed its beauties to her. She 
could scarcely wait till morning to inspect it more closely, and 
she put her hands through the bars to touch it, and make sure 
that it was real. The chaplain admired and praised, then went 
on. “I see that I must go alone, Minnie,” he said. “I cannot 
expect you to leave such an attraction as that.” 

“Will you remember me for this, darling ?” the prisoner asked, 
when the two were left to themselves. 

“Oh! yes,” she answered fervently. “TI will love you always. 
My father says that you want to go home, and when the Gover- 
nor comes here again, I’m going to ask him to let you. The 
Governor is a splendid man, and lets me coax him.” 

“ Do you love the Governor better than you do me?” the con- 
vict asked, jealously, with a real pang at heart. What did that 
man, high in wealth, rank, and happiness, want of this little girl > 
Jeffries began to conceive a dislike for him, to think that even 
pardon would be unwelcome from him. 

“T love you best,” Minnie said, thoughtfully, “ and "—looking 
up with serious eyes—“ I’m saying prayers for you every night, 
and asking God to save you. Mamma said I might.” 

“To save me!” he repeated. 

“Yes. What is save, Mr. William 2? Mamma said it is some- 
thing good.” 

“ J—I don’t know,” he replied, both puzzled and embarrassed. 
Religion was about the last subject he would have thought of ; 
and when the chaplain mentioned it professionally, the brilliant, 
scornful eye of Jeffries had often checked the words upon his 
lips. But that his darling and idol should pray for him was a 
very different thing. Steps were heard returning. Jeffries 
hastily snatched the little hands still stretched through the bars, 
kissed them passionately, then turned away from the door. 

“Come, little lady !” the chaplain called out. 
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“ Good-bye, Mr. William!” Minnie said, with her face pressed 
close to the grating. _ 

He echoed her good-bye hoarsely, without looking round. 

“ Good-bye!” she said again, lingering, and wishing to see his 
face. “I shall come soon again.” 

He made no reply, and she was obliged togo. But no sooner 
had she gone than he sprang to the door again, and listened 
hungrily for the sound of her retreating footsteps. It was her 
last visit to him there, he knew. 

The warden had gone away from home for a day or two, and 
the deputy had entire charge. So completely had Jeffries’ ap- 
pearance imposed on him, he consented to allow him the privilege 
of presenting to Minnie Raynor her playhouse with his own 
hands. “ He is so fond of her, and has taken such pains to make 
the baby-house, it seems a pity he should not have the pleasure 
of giving it to her,” he said. “It is -est to encourage a man who 
is trying to reform. Last year there wasn’t a worse man in the 
prison, now there isn’t a better one, and it is all that child’s 
doing. I want Jeffries to see that I trust him.” 

One of the guard drew his face down to a preternatural length, 
and gave a low whistle. “The deputy’s soft,” he whispered to a 
companion. The deputy heard the whistle, though not the 
whisper, and his spirit rose. 

“Any one who knows better than I do, had better take my 
place,” he said. 

“TI don’t profess to know more than you do in other things, 
sir,” the guard answered. “But I’ve been in this prison ten 
years, and I have learned something of the quirks and turns of 
convicts. I believe that fellow cares no more for Minnie, than I 
do for the man in the moon. He is trying to curry favour with 
the warden, to get a commutation, or get eased up so that he 
may cut and run.” 

“We'll see who is right,” the deputy said. “Meantime, I 


don’t mean to give him a chance to cut and run.” 
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About ten o'clock in the forenoon, Jeffries was called out ot 
his shop, the toy-house was given him, and he was bidden go up- 
stairs to meet the little lady who had come out for her present. 

A great colour rushed to his pallid face at this summons, and 
a great breath swelled his breast. The hour had come! After 
ten years of servitude and confinement, the green fields and the 
wide world were before him, if he succeeded. If he failed, 
speedy death would be his. He well knew that if he were pre- 
vented from going out, or arrested when he had once got out, the 
order for his execution would be issued immediately. He had 
been warned of that. 

His heart beat hard and high as he stepped from the shop, 
but it sank in his bosom as he glanced across the yard. There 
stood Minnie at the head of the stairs, to be sure; but the 
deputy stood beside her in an attitude that showed plainly he 
was on his guard, and the door was locked behind them. He 
had expected to be called into the guard-room, or, at least, that 
Minnie would have stood in the open door. Moreover, besides 
these precautions, his quick eye caught the gleam of a scarcely 
covered rifle barrel at one of the windows. 

But he went up firmly, without any appearance of disappoint- 
ment, and presented his gift to the child, smiling on her in- 
voluntarily, even at that bitter moment. Minnie took her pre- 
sent with delight, and, being unable to hold it, put it into the 
deputy’s hand. Then, before either of them divined her in- 
tention, she flung her arms around the convict’s neck, and gave 
him a loving kiss. 

It was too much. In the despair of that moment, he carcd 
little for the curious eyes that watched him. Clasping the child 
in his arms, he burst into tears. There was a moment of silence. 
All were awed by such a display of emotion in such a man. In 
that moment Jeffries had controlled himself, put away the little 
hands that tenderly strove to wipe his tears, and turned to 


descend the steps. 
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The guard inside unlocked the door, and the deputy was leading 
his charge in. Jeffries was half-way down the stairs when the 
click of the lock struck his ear, and stiffened his nerves like steel. 
One bound, and he was within the door, pushing with main 
strength against three men who struggled to close the lock be- 
fore he could enter. The strength of desperation was his, and 
he overcame them, and entered the guard-room, caught Minnie 
Raynor in his arms, as a shield, while he hastily pulled out the 
bar of iron suspended from his waist, and fumbled for the guard- 
key which was to unlock the last door that stood between him 
and liberty. 

It was all the work of a minute. The child clung to his 
breast, pale and trembling, and hid her face in affright from the 
muzzles of nre-arms that sought to find him unguarded, and, 
holding her as his defence, Jeffries reached the outward door. 

An accident favoured him, for it was the hour for changing 
guard on the walls, and the relieved guard, coming up outside 
opened the door behind the fugitive. The surprise was too 
sudden. They could not stop him. Still holding the child for 
a shield, Jeffries sprang down the outer stairs, and found himself 
in the opened yard of the warden’s house. 

But the alarm-bell had been rung, and a command shouted 
across the posts, and as the fugitive fled across the green to the 
gate, he was confronted by one man, while two others followed 
close on his steps. There was no help for it. This man in his 
path must be disabled. He dropped the child from his arms, 
and raised the iron bar at the same moment that his opponent, 
having apparently more faith in the strength of the stock than 
the accuracy of his aim, lifted the butt-end of his rifle fora 
blow. 

“You shall not strike him!” cried Minnie Raynor, and flung 
herself forward to shield her friend ; and, at the same instant, 
both blows fell. The guard aimed falsely, but the convict, 
striking with flerce precision, would have hit his adversary but 
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for that loving interposition. Alas! the blow struck the fair 
temple of the prisoner’s dearest and only friend. Minnie 
Raynor dropped like a flower before the scythe of the mower. 

All was confusion. The mother rushed shrieking from the 
house, men came from the street, the guard from the prison. 
There was a moment when he might have escaped, but Jeffries 
did not take advantage of it. Throwing himself down by the 
child, he called upon her in agony, kissed her pale lips, and 
chafed her chilling hands. “O my God! my God!” he 
muttered. 

They surrounded and bound him. “I won’t try to run away, 
I swear I won’t!” he cried wildly. “Don’t mind me; see to 
her. Go for a doctor. Do something for her quickly. O God! 
O God! Open your eyes, my angel! I didn’t mean to hurt 
you. I would rather stay here all my life, or be hanged to-day, 
than hurt you, my darling!” 

They tore him away from her, and carried him back to prison. 
There they searched him, but found nothing but a lock of silken 
hair in his breast, done up ina paper. 

“ She gave it to me,” he said piteously, but made no remon- 
strance when they did not return it to him. “ Only see how she 
is, and tell me,” he begged. “ You know I’ve got to hang now, 
and you know that I wouldn't have hurt a hair of her head for 
my life. I didn’t mean to strike any one, except in self-defence. 
You can’t blame me for trying to escape. It was only natural. 
But tell me how she is.” 

The deputy looked at him fixedly. 

“The child never breathed after you struck her,” he said. 

The eyes of the convict remained wide open, and fixed on the 
And, still with that gaze full of horror, he sank 


speaker’s face. 
at the officer’s feet. 
He lay in the punishment-cell that night without sleeping, 


apparently without sense. And he lay there all the next day in 
darkness, quiet and silent, never tasting food. 


The second 
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morning, the warrant for his execution was read to him. “I am 
glad of it!” was all his comment. 

They put him back into his cell, no change being made in his 
fate on account of the child’s death. One had but to look into 
his face to see that his punishment was severe enough. One 
only request he made; that, after his death, the little lock of 
hair which Minnie had given him might be put into his breast, 
and buried with him. Then he set himself to prepare for death. 

“She wanted me to be saved, and I will not disappoint her, 
if I can help it,” he said. 

The chaplain of the prison and the warden’s family were Pro- 
testants ; but Jeffries hated the chaplain, and he recollected 
having heard Minnie speak of a “splendid priest” in the town 
who had once given her a picture of a lady with a baby in her 
arms, and a gold ring round her head. The child knew nothing 
of.creeds, and had clung as trustingly, perhaps more trustingly, 
to the black-robed Father, than to any of the clergymen who 
visited her father’s house. 

For this priest Jeffries sent. “ I know nothing of God, nor of 
religion, sir,” he said; “but I have only a few days to live, and 
I want to repent, and make what atonement I can. I can say 
sincerely that I am sorry I have not lived a bettcr life, and that 
I deserve all the punishment I have had. If God should refuse 
to forgive me, I will not blame Him. But I think He will not. 
The God Who made that little angel must be better than I can 
even conceive.” 

Looking through the window into the street, on that first day 
he was returned to his cell, Jeffries saw the house that he had 
made desolate. He saw the closed blinds, and the mournful 
faces of those who came and went. He saw flowers brought. 
Later, carriages came, and a crowd slowly gathered. Then he 
fell on his knees before the grated door, and prayed. Presently 
there was a stir about the door, and four boys appeared, bear- 
ing out the lost treasure. The cemetery was near, and these 
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boys were to bear the child to her resting-place there. Slow!y 
and tenderly they carried their burden, and not far away those 
eyes, full of hopeless agony, strained to watch them. 

The sill of the gate was a step higher than the garden walk, 
and as the foremost boys mounted this step, the casket tilted a 
little, and the eyes of the condemned man saw, through the glass 
lid, a white little face turned sidewise with its cheek in the palm 
of a waxen hand, and sunny hair flowing around, the whole 
framed in flowers. As the sweet, pathetic vision passed, the 
convict fell on his face, with loud and bitter weeping. 

Three days after, Jeffries mounted the scaffold, humbled, peni- 
tent, and hopeful. “Iam glad it is God’s will that I should die 
now,’ he said. “After what I have done, my life would be too 
terrible to me, and would not profit any one else. But I do not 
consider this hanging the punishment for my crime. No; my 
punishment for having killed willingly one I hated was that I 
afterward destroyed unwillingly a life dearer to me than my 
own. I forgive all who have injured me, and ask pardon of all 
whom I have injured. And I bless God for the little love on 
earth that made me believe in the Infinite Love in heaven.” 


M. A. TINCKER. 











The Western Question. 


ORD MACAULAY, and there can be no better autho- 
rity, has said in his Essay on Milton:—“ One sect there 
was which from unfortunate temporary causes it was though 
necessary to keep under close restraint. One part of the Empire 
there was so unhappily circumstanced, that at that time its 
misery was necessary to our happiness, and its slavery to our 
freedom.” This witness is true ; and since it was quite necessary 
that we should be free and happy, there was no help for it but 
to make that part of the Empire miserable and enslaved. Per- 
haps it was a trifle cynical, but as might makes right, we, of 
course, were in the right, and, therefore, it had to be done. 

That part of the Empire was Ireland, and its crime, which 
Macaulay does not think it necessary to mention, was excess of 
loyalty to its Church and its king, and an inability to accept a 
religion and a sovereign of England’s choosing. England might 
act the part of the Vicar of Bray to its heart’s content—it was 
accustomed to it. Sa/us Populi suprema lex, might be the motto 
of sterling English common sense; but Ireland, whether by rea- 
son of native Celtic perversity or sheer stupidity, determined, 
greatly to our annoyance, to cling to its old Faith and its old 
King, till there was nothing left for us but to make it a nation 
of miserable slaves. 

From that moment Ireland’s troubles began. It had been 
blest with a few troubles before, but none were ever like unto 
these. From that moment there was set enmity between the 
two nations, and we are not allowed to forget that the enmity 
still goes on. 

A good many remedies for Irish discontent have been sug- 
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gested of late. There is even some suspicion abroad that one 
day this realm of England will begin to be tired of Ireland, its 
troubles and remedies, and will wish that the old suggestion of 
twenty-four hours’ submersion might be carried out There are 
geological reasons against this remedy, and such a course, even if 
possible and if necessary to the happiness of England, would not 
be altogether right. There are some evil-minded persons also 
who presume to think, if not to say, that the keeping of this 
same Irish question open as an unhealed sore is so very con- 
venient to both political parties, that nothing would more con- 
found their politics and frustrate what rhymes thereunto than to 
close it. It would hardly suit these doctors for their patient to 
get well, at any rate until they had succeeded in spreading the 
disease—blood-poisoning, or whatever it is—to a few more un- 
fortunates. It is for these reasons that one is exceedingly diff- 
dent in proposing a really safe and certain cure for the wound, a 
cure compared with which all previous suggestions are as no- 
thing. 

Before a medicine can really be prescribed, it is generally 
necessary to obtain a correct diagnosis of the disease. This, in 
our humble opinion, has not yet been done. 

It is usually thought that the Irish as a nation are ill-condi- 
tioned irreconcileable rebels, utterly disloyal to the English 
crown, utterly reckless in repudiating their just debts, and ready 
at any moment to set up an Irish Republic, in which socialistic 
doctrines with regard to the rights of others are to enter into an 
unholy alliance with Popish doctrines of religious intolerance. 

There never was a greater mistake, though it must be allowed 
that appearances are against the Irish. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, it is nevertheless perfectly true that all their troubles are 
due to that excess of loyalty, which, stupid and blundering though 
it seems to English eyes, is so deeply engrained in the Celtic 
nature. They have been and still are consistently loyal to what 
they believe to be the rightful object of their loyalty, whether in 
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Church or State, and, having once genuinely bestowed their 
allegiance, they refuse, stupid benighted folk that they are, to 
withdraw it. 

Probably it was not very pleasant for the English of the six- 
teenth century to have to change their religion several times 
within a few years. It was not nice to be ordered to use the re- 
formed Salisbury Missal in 1546, a new English Prayerbook in 
1547, another with totally different doctrines in 1552, the old 
Salisbury Missal in 1554, and the Prayerbook again in 1559. 
Some of them, notably the poor Celts of Cornwall, to whom the 
English service was even less intelligible than the Latin, objected 
with some force, but the majority submitted philosophically. It 
was hard upon people with convictions in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to have to ring the changes on kings, republics, divine right 
and parliamentary title, but arguments like those of the Queen 
of Wonderland prevailed and they took it smilingly, believing 
that it was all necessary for their happiness ; and after all that 
was the chief thing. But the Irish could not manage all these 
spiritual gymnastics, and their stiff-jointed loyalty has been their 
ruin. 

To all this it may be objected that the Irish at various times 
during those centuries have been rebels themselves. But a very 
short examination into the facts of the case will show this to 
have been more apparent than real. 

Until the final submission of the Irish chiefs to Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1595, Ireland could hardly have been said to have been 
subject to the English crown. It is true that Pope Adrian IV. 
made a present of the whole Island to Henry II. in right of 
which grant the title of Dominus Hibernie was added to the 
royal style ; but Adrian was an Englishman, and it is not probable 
that Elizabeth held his gift to be really valid, though the different 
circumstances of the case might lead her to regard it with more 
favour than a very similar bull of Sixtus V. with regard to Eng- 
land. The invasion of the Normans under Strongbow was not 
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a complete conquest, and the possession of the English Pale 
could hardly be called an effective occupation of Ireland. There- 
fore, until the submission of O’Neil and his companions, no more 
allegiance was due to England than could be compelled by force, 
and the so-called rebellions of earlier times were in no sense 
manifestations of inherent disloyalty, but rather of loyalty to 
native chiefs. 

For more than forty years there was peace in Ireland. When 
in 1632, Wentworth, afterwards Lord Strafford, was sent to 
govern Ireland and ruled it not over well, the Irish were loyal 
enough to offer an army of eight thousand men to fight for the 
king. At last when the English Parliament had begun to assert 
itself and Strafford was recalled, and the new Lords Justices, Bor- 
lase and Parsons, were sent in his stead, the state of parties 
resolved itself into a sort of triangular duel between the English 
Parliamentary party of the Lords Justices, the Catholic Lords of 
the Pale, and the Confederacy of native chiefs. 

The Catholic Lords proposed that the Duke of Ormonde 
should be made Lord Lieutenant, and sent Lord Dillon to the 
king with that suggestion. The Lords Justices made a very char- 
acteristic objection that this plan would benefit the Irish (which 
was not to be thought of), whereas if the war were carried on 
with English money and by Englishmen, the forfeited estates 
would overpay the expenses. An agent was sent to represent 
this to the Parliament, and Dillon was seized and detained in 
prison by a warrant of the House of Commons. The result was 
as was anticipated. The Catholic Lords, finding that they could 
do nothing in the cause of peace, joined the Confederacy, and 
the great Irish war of Catholic and Protestant of 1641 began. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the conduct of the war. The 
real question is, was it a rebellion against the king or not? It 
is quite clear that the Irish believed themselves to be fighting 
against the Parliament only, and the idea of loyalty to a House 
of Commons was too absurd for any one but the 1886 Unionists 
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and they probably originated it for party purposes. The Parlia- 
ment evidently thought the same, and passed an ordinance giving 
no quarter to any Irish Papist taken in arms by land or sea, the 
result of which was a very pretty little massacre on shipboard, 
worthy of Carrier. And as for the king, he had good reason to 
think so too, when a deputation from the Confederacy waited on 
him at Oxford and offered him ten thousand men to fight his 
enemies withal. Unluckily, nothing came of this offer, or Eng- 
land might have been spared its greatest crime. The Parliament 
distinctly accused the king of favouring the rising, though he 
denied it:—“It fell out as a most unhappy advantage to some 
men’s malice against me that when they had impudence enough 
to lay anything to my charge, this bloody opportunity should be 
offered them with which I must be aspersed. Although there 
was nothing which could be more abhorred to me, being so full 
of sin against God, &c.” And again: “God knows as I can with 
truth wash my hands in innocency as to any guilt in that rebel- 
lion, so I might wash them in my tears, as to the sad apprehension 
I had to see it spread so far and make such waste.”* Thus it is 
evident that loyalty and not treason was at the bottom of the 
so-called Irish rebellion of 1641, though in some respects the 
Irish showed their loyalty in very Irish ways, including beginning 
their defence before the king was actually attacked. But we 
have not asserted that the Irish were clever, we have only said 
that they were loyal. 

When Cromwell came down like a sledge-hammer upon that 
“most distressful country,” it was because the Irish would not 
accept the new “Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land.” Ormonde proclaimed Charles II.,and Cromwell retali- 
ated by the massacres of Drogheda and Wexford. If one more 
proof were wanted of the loyalty of the Irish to the cause of 


* Eikon Basilike, Chap. XII. This is not the place to discuss the authen- 
ticity of that book ; whoever may have written it, it contains the king’s 
sentiments. 
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Charles I., it is to be found in the traditional hatred with which 
they still look upon Cromwell for that deed, the massacre by 
English rebels of English garrisons fighting for an English king. 

Ireland was quiet under Charles II. and under James ITI., 
though the rule of the latter was not altogether calculated to 
preserve the peace. He was their legitimate king, therefore they 
obeyed him. Unluckily, the Irish were requested to change their 
allegiance again and to accept William the Deliverer. They did 
not want him or his deliverance, but that did not matter. Had 
they submitted it might have been very good for them, especially 
if they had changed their religion as well, but it would have been 
very inconvenient for the Deliverer, who needed a few deeds of 
prowess, to say nothing of a few spoils for distribution, to estab- 
lish him firmly in the affections of his people. James landed in 
Ireland, another war of Catholic and Protestant began and soon 
ended. The vengeance that followed it is an old story. The 
victorious Protestants adopted a peculiarly Irish method of en- 
dearing themselves to the conquered. Penal laws, of the most 
remarkable injustice, deliberate destruction of trade and manu- 
factures, forfeitures, proscriptions and attainders followed fast. 
It was necessary for our happiness that the Irish should be made 
miserable, and considering the way in which it was done, our 
happiness ought to have been very great. 

It might be supposed that the Protestant party lost a great 
chance of doing good, but there is nothing to show that they had 
any wish to do good. They might have endeavoured to show 
the Irish that if the change of government were not precisely 
moral, still it would be to their worldly advantage. But the 
Irish would not have accepted it even then, so that the conduct 
of the Protestants, though unkind, was quite necessary to the 
objects they had in view. The Irish became, from the English 
point of view, irreconcileable rebels; from the Protestant point of 
view they continued bigoted idolators, and they had to be treated 
as such. The fitting treatment was, to be declared outlaws and 
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wolf’s-heads, and to be destroyed by fair means or foul—foul for 
preference. Tempted by advantages of succession to be false to 
their Church, it is no wonder that some fell, but it was hard to 
be taunted by their tempters with meanness. Their enemies 
destroyed their fisheries, their woollen manufactures, and their 
cattle trade by restrictive legislation, and, having left them no 
productive work, taunted them with laziness and want of thrift, 
and when no career was left them but petzte culture, upbraided 
them for reckless subdivision of their small farms. Yet the con- 
querors expected submission and allegiance. 

The Irish still remained obstinate. As late as 1756, when a 
Catholic association of adherents to the new dynasty was pro- 
jected, the Catholic Bishops and clergy and the Catholic gentry 
refused to join it, not having yet given up their belief in Divine 
Right, and it was left to the traders of the towns, never the 
most unselfishly loyal of men. Again, when in 1759, a Jacobite 
rising was talked of, and it was proposed to present an address 
to the government, the opposition was so great that only four 
hundred signatures could be obtained. 

The rising of 1798 was an objectless failure. The general 
theory, no doubt, is that Jacobins rather than Jacobites had to 
do with it. Yet among the United Irishmen there were some— 
Lord Cloncurry, for instance—who were personal friends of the 
last of the Stuarts. They may not be praiseworthy, but 
alliances between the extreme Left and extreme Right are not 
unknown even in our own day. The Stuart cause seemed to be 
played out ; the Stuart king was a quiet old Cardinal at Rome, 
who made no more serious claim than striking a medal and 
reading a protest ; there was nothing left to be loyal to but a 
memory, for a century of oppression had not won the Irish to 
the House of Hanover. They could not reason about ex- 
pediency. Perhaps they were too stupid, perhaps too devoted. 
They needed some object of devotion, and there was none. 
They were left to the dreams of a fanciful patriotism, with no 
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natural leaders and no clear objects. In their blundering Irish 


way they sought to further the cause by Whiteboyism and 
Ribbonism, moonlighting and landlord-shooting ; and qualities 
which in proper hands might have developed into heroism were 
degraded into cowardly criminality or swaggering meanness, un- 
til our greatest novelist could find the typical Hibernian in such 
creatures as Captain Costigan, the Mulligan or Barry Lyndon. 
It was as if one who had been crossed in a pure love should fall 
into “wretchlessness of most unclean living.” But the Irish pro- 
blem is not, and never has been, how to crush and suppress, but 
how to use aright and turn into a right channel the Celtic wealth 
and devotion. 

On the 29th of January, 1689, the Convention, a sort of scratch 
Parliament, assembled in London to discuss the supposed 
vacancy of the Crown, did, after many curious lectures on the 
constitution of this realm from counsel learned in the law, ar- 
rive at the following conclusion :—“ Resolved that it has been 
found inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
Kingdom to be governed by a Popish Prince.” We do not 
know of any similar resolution in Ireland, but even its worst 
enemies have never accused it of being a Protestant Kingdom ; 
and moreover, time has conclusively shown, even if logic and 
analogy would not do so, that it has been inconsistent with the 
welfare of that Popish Kingdom to be governed by the Protestant 
Sovereigns, Lords, and Commons, who have governed it. 
Whether their government has been the reason or not, Ireland, 
since the Revolution, has not been in the possession of what the 
most optimistic mind could call welfare. For the homely pro- 
verb, “ What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,” was 
never applied to Ireland, and least of all during the Revolution 
period. 

All our history books tell us that James II. was deposed for 
being a Roman Catholic and behaving as such. If there had 
been any doubt about it, the first resolution of the Convention 
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settled the matter. It does not even appear that James acted 
very tyrannically in consequence of his religion. He had done 
nothing worse than demand rights for his co-religionists equal to 
those of members of the Church of England. Of course, this was 
very bad; but it was not tyranny. Even in the Magdalen 
College affair, his demands had really been nothing worse than 
this, though there he muddled the business by taking action 
too late. He had, no doubt, persuaded certain of his immedi- 
ate servants to join his Church, but (except in the case of 
Rochester) he did not dismiss those who like Chief Justice 
Wright, Justice Herbert, and Baron Jenner, preferred not to do 
so. To say that James might have tried to act tyrannically in 
favour of Popery is beside the question. It is obviously unjust 
to punish a man for what he might have tried to do, and such 
a course can only be justified, if at all, by urgent necessity. The 
bulk of the English nation were Protestants, and a No-Popery 
panic had seized them. If we admit that rebellion can ever be 
justified by fears for the safety of a nation, we must allow that 
that rebellion was so justified. But it cannot be pretended that 
the same danger existed in Ireland. There the bulk of the 
people were and are stil! Catholics. There, if} as the Convention 
deliberately expressed it, the counsels of a nation are guided 
by inspiration of God, so that Vox Populi is really Vox Dei, the 
Vox Det was distinctly in favour of James. There, too, the very 
dangers and the very tyrannies which James was charged with 
being about to try to bring upon the English Protestants, were 
actually brought upon the Irish Catholics by the government of 
the foreign Prince who was forced upon an unwilling people 
for the sake of the freedom and happiness of another nation. 
We do not sct up James as a consistent patron of religious 
liberty. But what James might have done in England, William 
and his advisers did do in Ireland, with lamentable result of an 
Irish Question, which remains unto this day. 

In these days we take rather different views of the dutics of 
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nations, or at any rate pretend to doso. To us it seems not 
altogether pleasant to think that we owe our safety and welfare 
to the misery and slavery of another community, and if we had 
lived in the days of our great-great-great-grandfathers, we flatter 
ourselves that we should not have been partakers of their evil 
deeds, but would have devised some plan of averages, whereby 
the happiness and freedom should not all have been on one side. 
Very well, let us do so now. Perhaps it is not too late to make 
amends. If in the past we have injured a race and a nation, let 
atonement and restitution now be made. If these will bring 
peace, they might from the simplest motives of self-interest be 
tried. ; 

Suppose the Convention, having passed its resolution, had said: 
“ This applies to ourselves, but as for Ireland, which is a Catholic 
or Popish nation, let King James have it for himself, so long as 
he comes here no more.” Having made it very sure that King 
James would not come here any more, on their own principle of 
Vox Populi, Vox Det, and without any compromise of that prin- 
ciple, the Convention might have left him King of Ireland. On 
his death his son James III. would have peaceably succeeded 
him, and he in his turn would have been succeeded by his son, 
Charles III. If, as actually did happen, Charles III. had died 
childless, his brother the Cardinal would have taken his place as 
Henry IX., and with him the line of James, second son of Charles 
I., would have ended in 1807. By this time, no doubt, the happy 
peaceable kingdom of Ireland, having got all it wanted (and 
nothing short of that will ever satisfy that uncompromising 
people), might have been blest with good constitutional govern- 
ment under a Catholic dynasty, and might have been the very 
good friend of Protestant England. On the death of Henry IX. 
the simple question would have been, “ Who is the next heir ?” 
In England one disqualification had, rightly or wrongly, been 
decreed. The next heir must not be a Catholic. In Ireland this 
law might have been imitated but reversed. The next heir must 
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not be a Protestant. The next heir was a Catholic, excluded for 
that very reason from the English crown to which he was the 
lawful inheritor. This was Charles Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, 
the great-grandson of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, daughter 
of Charles I. of England. He would have been Charles IV. of 
Ireland. Leaving no children, he would have been succeeded 
by his brother Victor, King of Ireland and Sardinia, and he 
would have been followed by his daughter Mary Beatrice, 
Duchess of Modena. Mary II., Queen of Ireland (for the crown 
of Sardinia would have gone, as it did, to the male branch of 
Savoy Carignan), would have been succeeded by her son Francis, 
King of Ireland and Duke of Modena, and on his death szve 
prole in 1875, the crown of Ireland would have passed to his 
niece Mary Theresa, daughter of his brother Ferdinand, and wife 
of the Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, who would at this moment be 
reigning at Dublin as Mary III., Queen of Ireland, expecting 
some day to be also Queen Consort of Bavaria. 

In imagining all this we have had to suppose that Ireland 
would have agreed to accept the same theory of election which 
England set up, being, perhaps, aided thereunto by the know- 
ledge that the king so elected was also the king by divine right. 
It is also necessary to imagine that James II. and his descend- 
ants would have agreed to the arrangement, which is less 
likely. But let us think what the result would have been. Not 
only would England and Scotland have been spared the plots 
and rebellions (and the ’15 and ’45 were rebellions, though which 
side was rebellious is “ quite another thing”) of the eighteenth 
century; but also poor foolish Ireland, always, like Parcival, durch 
Mitlerd wissend, and always too, like him, der reine Thor, would 
have had a rightful object on which to shower all its wealth of 
love and loyalty, an object dearer, perhaps, by reason of common 
misfortunes, dearer still by the sympathy of a common faith. 
Free in the exercise of their religion, ruled in their own Irish 


fashion, the people would have been happy and contented, per- 
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haps even industrious ; and, for old association’s sake, which 
would have included the memory of some tough fights, so dear 
to the Irish heart, good friends with their English neighbours, 
and ready to side with them against all the world beside. 

We cannot undo the past. We cannot make it be as though 
this imaginary series of events had been the history of Ireland 
for the last two centuries. But perplexed statesmen might deem 
it possible to try yet one more experiment in Irish government, 
and to invite to the throne of Ireland her whom the Irish would 
really receive as their Queen by Divine Right? We need not 
discuss here the abstract question of the Divine hereditary Right 
of Kings as opposed to the right of popular election. The ques- 
tion has been discussed before by various writers, and as no con- 
clusion seemed likely to be satisfactory, the Parliament produced 
a most forcible argument in the Act of 6 Ann. cap. 7, whereby it 
was decreed that whosoever by preaching, teaching, or advised 
speaking, should deny the right of the King, Lords and Commons 
in Parliament assembled, to make laws to bind the succession of 
the Crown, should incur the penalty of Premunire. This argu- 
ment has no answer. Besides, the abstract question is not the 
question here. What is really to the point is what the Irish 
would think, and what, without any sacrifice of principle, one 
way or the other, would really satisfy them. 

It was distinctly an Irish argument to hold that the election 
of the people being the source of regal power, Ireland should be 
loyal to a sovereign because England had elected him, and the 
Irish did not see the force of it. Let us therefore give them an 
argument which the whole course of their recent history leads us 
to suppose that they will understand. There can be no doubt, 
judging from analogy, even if one had no other reason for the 
belief, that Ireland, being given a free choice, would prefer a 
Catholic hereditary sovereign to a Protestant elective one, the 
choice of the Creator to the choice of the English Parliament. 
And herein let it not be supposed that we are advocating any 
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abridgment of the rights, and privileges of our Gracious Queen. 
We are only suggesting that the hereditary Hciress of the House 
of Stuart should be invited to rule Ireland, a Catholic Queen 
aided by an Irish House of Lords (consisting of such Irish peers 
as are not peers of the United Kingdom, and such as, being 
both, shall “opt” for Ireland) and an Irish House of Commons. 
This system of Home Rule would perhaps focus all the now 
diffused loyalty and patriotism of Ireland, turn discord into con- 
cord, faction into union, while an Imperial Sovereignty like that 
of Germany, exercised by the English Crown, would prevent 
any danger to England. The Ruler of Great Britain might 
even adopt the title of “ British Empress” (cf. Deutscher Kaiser) 
which title would include Ireland as one of the British Isles. 
The immediate Ruler of Ireland would then be one to whom 
the Irish might be expected to be loyal, and after all it is more 
reasonable te expect any one to show respect to his own heredi- 
tary mother (if one may use the expression), than to some one 
else’s adopted mother. 

It would be a great impertinence to discuss the character and 
qualities of so exalted a person as the Heiress of the Stuarts, 
but it is well known to all who have spent much time in Bavaria 
that that lady is exceedingly popular in the country, and that 
her handsome kindly face and kindlier heart have endeared her 
to all the people. She and her husband are said to belong to 
the Ultramontane party, to incline to Vienna rather than to 
Berlin, and not to favour very strongly the modern German 
Empire. These opinions may be obstacles to their future success 
as King and Queen of Bavaria, but in Ireland they would be no 
objections ; while there is no appearance of bigotry, such as Pro- 
testants need dread, in that bright and gentle face. There will 
be those who will say that a Stuart can never be trusted; but 
even if that were true, which it is not, she is only one degree 
more a Stuart than the present ruler of this land. 

No doubt there are objections that can be made, Protestant 
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objections, Neo-Tory objections, Liberal objections, but they are 
none of them of much real weight. Protestants have had their 
turn and their failure is notorious; the Tory Democrats may find 
their own Jmperium et Libertas beautifully exemplified in the 
scheme, Jmperium for England, Lzbertas for Ireland; and as for 
Liberals, though they may think it reactionary to restore a Stuart 
dynasty, they can hardly object to a co-incidence of Divine 
Right and Popular Election. The leaders of the National 
League may object, for their tyranny will be at an end—the 
Queen of Ireland would make short work of them ; but the bulk 
of the Irish people will not be sorry for that. Some form of 
Home Rule is inevitable, and of all forms suggested this is the 
least objectionable, and the most likely to promote settled Govern- 
ment, to call out into active service all the latent and wasted 
loyalty of a warm-hearted Celtic people, and to drive away the 
horrid nightmare that oppresses that injured and helpless nation. 
By this scheme Ireland, no longer cursed by the domination of 
race over race, and of religion over religion, will remain indeed a 
member of the empire, but no longer as it has hitherto been, “a 
withered and distorted member, adding no strength to the body 
politic, and reproachfully pointed at by all who fear or envy the 
greatness of England.” 

One objection may come from the proposed Queen of Ireland 
herself. Holding, as perhaps she does (and as her uncle cer- 
tainly did), that she, according to the older English Constitution, 
is the Heiress by Divine Right to the Crown of the Three King- 
doms, she may refuse to accept a dependent position in only one 
of them, and thereby to give a tacit consent to what she may 
consider the usurpation of her just rights. Again it is just con- 
ceivable that one who can live at Munich may not altogether 
feel happy at the prospect of living at Dublin, to say nothing of 
the conflict of family ties and duties ; but we may dismiss this 
notion as unworthy of the Heiress of a great race. 
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The Haydock Papers. 


Che Tagg 


‘* Oh, fair old house—how time doth honour thee, 
Giving thee what to-day may never gain, 
Of long respect and ancient poesy ; 
The yew-trees at thy door are black with years, 


And filled with memories of dygone days.” 
L. FE. Landon, 


N the western side of the road diverging from Preston round 
by Tulketh Hall, the ancient residence of the Saxon family 
of Travers in close proximity to the spot where the Cistercian 
monks from Savigny rested during their erection of Furness 
Abbey, and continuing over Cadley Moor through Ingol and 
Cottam to Woodplumpton, stood the entrance gates to the shady 
avenue leading to Cottam Hall. Facing the north-east, in the 
angle formed by the road and the avenue, was a venerable time- 
worn building of quaint appearance, surrounded by a large 
garden stretching in the direction of the hall. This was The 
Tagg, the ancient dower-house of the Haydocks, the birthplace 
and residence of George Leo Haydock, the biblical annotator, 
who endearingly called it “Golden Tagg.” 

The grounds around the house were planned in the Dutch 
style by “old trusty Beaumont,” gardener to James II., by whom 
it is said the gardens at Hampton Court were laid out. It was 
probably done for the step-mother of the last Squire Haydock 
about the time that Beaumont was engaged by Colonel James 
Graham and Sir Nicholas Sherburn to lay out their grounds at 
Levens Hall and Stonyhurst. In the corner abutting upon the 
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hall gates was an ancient yew, cut into the form of a summer- 
house, with a small pond in front of it, and another of consider- 
able size stretching parallel with the avenue. All around were 
yew and other trees clipt into the fantastic forms of bygone 
times. 

After the death of the outlawed squire, his cousin George, who 
resided at Leach Hall, Bartle Quarter, in Woodplumpton, an 
ancient erection with a tower and flat leaded roof, now replaced 
by the modern house called Bartle Hall, took no steps to secure 
the rights of his children to the lordship of Cottam. Indeed, as 
we have seen, he conveyed his interest in the manor for a small 
consideration to the Faringtons in 1730, probably being dis- 
heartened by the encumbrances on the estate, its complication 
by the last squire’s outlawry, and the tenant-for-life interests of 
the three priests, Gilbert, Cuthbert, and Hugh. 

George Haydock had a large family: Robert, of Leach Hall, 
born in 1692; William, of the Tagg; Cuthbert, born in 1696, who 
died in the following year ; Gilbert, born in 1699, godson to the 
last squire; and Jennet, wife of George Greene of Woodplumpton, 
the representative of the ancient family of Greene of Bowers 
House, Nateby. 

The eldest son, Robert, succeeded his father at Leach Hall, 
and, by his wife Elizabeth Eccles (a cousin of his brother 
William’s wife), had ason Robert, born in 1724, also of Leach 
Hall, who married Alice, daughter of Robert Smith, of Larbreck, 
descended from the Smiths of Forton. The younger Robert’s son 
and namesake, Robert Haydock, born in 1749, espoused his cousin 
Mary, daughter and eventual heiress of Ralph Fidler, of Lea, by 
Jennet, daughter of Robert Haydock, of Leach Hall. She whs 
some four years older than her hushand, who died Oct. Ist, 1826, 
aged 76, and she used to relate with pride to her children, how, 
when Prince Charlie passed through Sidgreaves Lane, Lea, she 
was lifted up by her father to see the Scots pass, some of whom 
were supplied by her family with food. 
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‘‘ How proud were we of our young prince, 
And of his native sway ! 
But all our hopes are past and gone 


Upon Culloden day.” 
Jacobite Sone. 


Cottam Chapel, 


‘* Old traditions linger here, 
Time-worn relics too are near ; 
Now and then—grave ramblers gaze, 
Pondering scenes of other days,— 
as Scenes of fitting peaceful life, 
Scenes with persecution rife.” 


Edward Wilcock, Occasional Verses. 

After the retreat of Prince Charles Edward to Scotland, an 
infuriated mob marched out of Preston, plundered the houses of 
Catholics on their way, and destroyed the chapel at Cottam. 

During the long period of persecution, the Catholics of the 
district had worshipped in the domestic chapel at Cottam Hall, 
but some fifteen years before the death of the last Squire 
Haydock, when the hall passed into Protestant hands, the Rev. 
John Kendal, who used the a/as of Baine, rented a barn, with 
four acres of land in Cottam, from William Bilsborrow of Wood- 
plumpton, yeoman, and fitted it up as a dwelling-house and 
chapel. This property had been demised and granted by 
William Haydock, Esq., about the year 1685, to John Bils- 
borrow, father of William Bilsborrow, for ninety-nine years, de- 
terminable on three lives at a nominal rental of seven shillings 
and eightpence. This can hardly be the site of the present 
chapel, which, though always known by the name of Cottam 
Chapel, is really in Woodplumpton. Adjoining this land, 
William Bilsborrow owned a freehold cottage and six acres of 
land in Woodplumpton. It is probable that after his death 
when the lease of the Cottam property expired, the Wood- 
plumpton land passed to Mr. Kendal, or his relative and name- 
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sake John Kendal of Fulwood ; for a document preserved at the 
rectory says that after he purchased and repaired his property 
in Woodplumpton, he left it in trust for procuring Mass twice 
per month for the Catholics of the neighbourhood. Either Mr. 
Kendal or his relative, the Rev. Henry Kendal, who succeeded 
him in the mission, erected a new chapel situated about a mile 
to the north-east of Cottam Hall, a little nearer to the road than 


the present one. 
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COTTAM CHAVEL. 


On Nov. 3rd, 1734, John Harrison, a native of Cottam, born 
Oct. 21st, 1714, took the college oath at Douay, and soon after 
his ordination, came on the mission and was appointed to Cottam. 
In 1745 his house and chapel were attacked by a mob from 
Preston, and though “he resisted with intrepidity,’ both were 
burnt down by the “no-popery” ruffians, and for two years 
afterwards no Mass was said at Cottam. Mr. Harrison removed 
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to Towneley, and served that mission for thirty years, until he 
was no longer able. When his infirmities incapacitated him 
from labour, he retired to the house of his brother Laurence in 
Preston, and died in Friargate, about Jan. 16th, 1780. Another 
pricst at Cottam was the Rev. John Cowban, also a native of the 
I‘ylde and an a/umunus of Douay College. He afterwards went 
to Crathorne, in Cleveland, where he died, Oct. 6th, 1777, having 
laboured over 40 years on the English mission. Probably he 
was Mr. Harrison’s predecessor at Cottam. From the Bilsborrow 
Charity, issuing out of lands and tenements in Ashton-super- 
Ribble, devised by John Bilsborrow, son of the before-mentioned 
William Bilsborrow, of which the Haydocks of Leach Hall were 
the trustees, it would seem that a Mr. Smith was priest at Cottam 
in 1763 and 1765—perhaps the Rev. John Harrison’s successor, 
and the restorer of the chapel and house. During the great 
election riot at Preston in 1768, the chapel was again nearly de- 
stroyed, with the priest’s house, by a mob from the town, after 
which the mission seems to have been discontinued for a short 
time. Eventually Robert Haydock, of Leach Hall, with two 
other members of the congregation, succceded in repairing the 
premises, and the bishop was persuaded to send another priest to 
Cottam. The Rev. John Lund came in 1769. He erected the 
present chapel in 1793, and was buried within it in 1812. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Caton, a relative of Mrs. 
Haydock of the Tagg, who came on July 24th, 1812, died Aug. 
14th, 1826, and was likewise buried within the chapel. Then 
came the Rev. Thomas Berry, a fellow-collegian of the Rev. 
George Leo Haydock and his brother Thomas, who, less fortun- 
ate than they, suffered imprisonment after Douay was seized by 
the revolutionists, and only secured his liberation with the rest of 
the collegians, Feb. 25th, 1795. Mr. Berry arrived at Cottam, 
Oct. 25th, 1826, and during his residence erected the priest's 
house adjoining the chapel. He left in 1845, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. John Dixon, who remained until April, 1852, when 
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he retired on account of ill-health, The Rev. George J. A. 
Corless, D.D., then came from Thropton, and was the first mtzsszon- 
ary-rector of Cottam.‘ To him for his exertions in improving the 
chapel, adding a new sanctuary and sacristy, &c., the mission 
owes a debt of gratitude. He laid out the little burial-ground, 
and in the centre erected a handsome cemetery cross for his own 
resting-place, inscribed to his memory, with blanks for the inser- 
tion of the date of his demise. He died Nov. rst, 1865, and there 
he was laid. The late Rev. Roger Taylor was then appointed to 
the mission, but his health breaking down, he resigned in 1867, 
and the Rev. Henry J. Thrower, who had supplied his place for 
twelve months, was installed in the mission by the late Bishop 
Goss. He has just been succeeded by the Rev. Francis Gillow. 


Petosham. 


‘** Affliction’s sting may wound thee here, 
And proud ascendants lavish gall : 
But faith’s keen eye beyond the bier 


Looks out and sees an end of all.” 
Flowers from the Holy Fathers. 


Facing the entrance to the pretty little chapel at Newshouse, 
Newsham, were two table-monuments, which have recently been 
desecrated by having their supports removed, in order to increase 
the width of the pathway, and to allow people to walk over and 
deface the inscriptions. The one covered the remains of the 
Haydocks of Leach Hall, and the other those of the Haydocks 
of the Tagg. The former bears the inscription— 


“Sacred to the memory of MARY HayDOCK, 
wife of ROBERT HAYDOCK, of Bartell, 
who died the 15th August, 1809, aged 69. 
Also of the above ROBERT HAYDOCK, 
who departed this life, the 1st day of Oct., 1826, 
aged 76 years.” 
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Their daughter and co-heiress, Jane Haydock, the last of the 
family, became the wife of William Smith, of Clock House, Lea, 
and Forton, gent. She died Nov. 2!Ist, 1865, aged 81, and was 
laid in the quiet little burial-ground attached to the chapel at 
Cottam, which succeeded the one in the home of her ancestors. 


‘* Let the old ancestral names 
Which were bound to thee and thine, 
Kneel before the rising sun— 
Worship at a newer shrine.” 
L. E. Landon. 


The history of Newhouse chapel is of considerable interest, 
for in it were united the missions at Bank Hall, Broughton, 
Midge Hall, Myrescough, Crow Hall, and The Hough, Newsham. 
It may be traced as follows:— 


Bank Hall. 


‘“ They tore the banners that graced the hall ; 
They plundered the chapel of pyx and pall.” 


F. R. Planché. 


Broughton Tower, abutting on Sharoe Green, in Broughton, 
was for centuries the seat of the knightly family of Singleton, 
which removed there from Singleton. It was a most devout 
family and at different times founded chauntries at Broughton, 
Goosnargh, and Fernyhalgh. On Jan. 8th, 1348-9, a license 
was granted by Archbishop Zouche to Thomas, son of Gilbert 
de Singleton, to have divine service by & fit chaplain within his 
manors of Brughton, Fernyhalgh, and Farmunholes for three 
years, without injury to the parish church of Preston in Amoun- 


derness. 
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But the lust of Henry VIII. changed all this. No longer was 
the saunce bell heard, and in the reign of his son Edward VL, the 
so-called Reformers swept off the bells and other fittings which 
still remained in the chantries. Though dismantled, Ladywell, 
in Fernyhalgh, was never deserted by the Catholics of the 
neighbourhood, and was even a place of pilgrimage for those at a 
distance. The site fell into Catholic hands, and a new chapel was 


erected :— 


‘© And aye the mass priest sings his song, 
And patters many a prayer— 
And the Chantry Bell tolls loud and long, 
And aye the lamp burns there.” 


In the reign of James II., Mr. Hugh Charnley, of Durton, by 
indenture dated March 16th, 1685, gave to George Leybourne, of 
Nateby Hall, Nicholas Wadsworth, of Haighton Hall, Cuthbert 
Hesketh, of White Hill, and Robert Shepherd, of Broughton, 
gentlemen, the site of the ancient well in trust for the mission at 
Ladywell, and— 


** Long beside the well there stood, 


Now torn away, the sacred rood.” 
Edw. Wilcock. 


Though a new chapel was erected by the Rev. Anthony Lund, 
in 1793, at some little distance from the well, the original build- 
ing, in a modernised form, still belongs to the mission, and the 
ancient chalice which the Irish chieftain presented as a memorial 
of his pilgrimage to Ladywell is still in use. It bears on its 
foot the inscription:—“ Dosus Maguir Rex Fermanne me fi[ere] : 
fe[cit]: MCCCCCXXIX.” It was his son, Fergus MacGuire, who 
with well-affected simplicity returned the following spirited 
message to Sir William Fitz William, the successor of Sir Henry 
Sidney in the government of Ireland in 1571, in reply to the 
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intimation that a sheriff was to be sent into his district :—“ Your 
sheriff shall be welcome, but let me know his price, that if -my 
people should cut off his head, I may levy it upon the country.” 
It is indeed a pity that the old site, so lovely in its situation, 
and so hallowed by tradition, should not have been retained for 


the new chapel :— 


‘‘ Stranger! Is there not a spell 
Stays thy steps at Ladywell ? 


Changed the lowly fane of yore, 
Gone the wondrous tree which bore 


Wilding fruit without a core, 
But the fountain faileth not 
Nor unloved the quiet spot.” 
Edw. Wilcock, Occasional Verses. 


Many were the sufferings the Singletons endured for their 
recusancy, and many the learned priests they gave to the 
Church. In a return to the council about 1585 (“P.R.O. Dom. 
Eliz. Vol. clxxxv. No. 85”) is noted :—“ Mr. Singeltonne, A Jesuit 
att Mr. Singeletonne of the Tower, 3 miles ffrom Prestonne, or 
els in the filde.”. On the large map of Lancashire, supplied to 
the same authority for the purpose of coercing the people to join 
the new religion (“Dom. Eliz. Vol. ccxxxv. No. 5. 1590”), appears 
the name of John Singleton de Singleton Tower, as also that of 
John Singleton de Schales (in Lonsdale hundred). When James 
I. invented that iniquitous system of appeasing the appetites of 
his parasites by granting them the benefit of the recusancy of 
Catholics, Edward Singleton, of Broughton Tower, was awarded 
to Charles Chambers as his prey, Mar. 21st, 1608 (“ Dom. Eliz. Vol. 
xxx. 82”). Dr. Challoner tells us how the Rev. Edward Bamber 
the martyr, during the days of the fanatical Cromwellians, made 
his escape from his keepers whilst lodging at a place beyond 
Preston on his journey to Lancaster gaol. Finding that his 
conductors were drunk, he found means in the dead of the night 
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to lower himself out of a window in his shirt, for his clothes had 
been removed for safety’s sake. In this state he was found by 
the master of Broughton Tower, who had been admonished that 
night in a dream that he should find him in acertain field. Fully 
possessed of the truth of the vision, he got up, and found Mr. 
Bamber in the very spot. He conducted him to his house where 
he took every care of him. 

About 1625, Thomas Singleton, the representative of the branch 
of the family seated at Bank Hall, sold that estate and went to 
reside at Scale Hall. The estate about this time appears to 
have been divided, for, in 1632, Hugo Crooke was living there 
and in that year paid his fines for recusancy, and in 1641, Rich- 
ard Woodcock, of Walton-le-dale, was found in his zuguzsition 
post mortum to be possessed of some portion of the estate. Event- 
ually a moiety of Bank Hall and estate was settled by the Rev. 
George Crooke, who served the mission there, entail male upon 
his nephew John Crooke and his issue by Martha Preston, at the 
time of their marriage about 1695. The other moiety seems to 
have been given to the Church for the use of the mission. George 
Crooke died about 1711, and was succeeded in the mission by 
the Rev. Edward Kitchen, a/zas Smith, a Douay priest. 

When the persecution was renewed with such vigour after the 
unsuccessful Stuart rising in 1715, Samuel Peploe, vicar of 
Preston, forwarded to the commissioners for Forfeited Estates, 
in 1716, the following “account of estates granted to supersti- 
tious uses in and about Preston co. Lancaster” (“ P.R.O. Forfeited 
Estates, P. 134”). “Bank Hall in the chapelry of Broughton 
and parish of Preston. This estate is divided into two parts. 
One part was one Mr. George Crooke’s freehold estate, who was 
a Romish priest, died about four or five years ago. He upon 
the marriage of his kinsman, John Crooke, with Martha Preston 
settled that estate upon him the said John and his male issue by that 
marriage, about 18 or 20 yearsago. Afterwards, at his death, he 
confirmed that settlement by his will, charging the estate with the 
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payment of £200 to Mr. Layburne, of Nateby, now a rebel, which 
was only in trust to him for Romish priests. This, the wife of 
the said John Crooke has told me several times, and I know 
other people to whom I believe she has told the same. Mr. 
Thornton, of Preston, has or had a copy of George Crooke’s 
will. John Crooke told Thomas Woods, of Broughton, that his 
estate was charged 4200 to Mr. Layburne. Richard Withnell, 
late schoolmaster of Broughton, is a proper person to be ex 

amined. The other part of Bank Hall estate is Mr. Thomas, oi 
his son John Clayton, of Preston ; this has been in lease many 
years. Mr. Smith,a Romish priest (whose true name is Edward 
Kitchen), lives in that part of the house at Bank Hall which 
belongs to this side of the estate, and has occupied and let the 
ground from time to time ; his life is in the lease as I am told. 
Thomas Moor, of Sandyford, in Woodplumpton, holds now about 
£5 or £6 per annum, which he took of Mr. Smith a/zas Kitchen 
in the name of William Shepherd. He has always paid his 
rent to Smith, only he paid it this summer to Dorothy Walton 

his housekeeper. William Gregson, of Broughton has likewise 
ground of Mr. Smith. The said Smith has also for many years 
paid me Easter dues and small tythes for these lands he has had 
in possession. I am told that Mr. John Clayton has entered 
on this tenement some days ago, pretending that he has bought 
Smith out of it. Clayton told the above mentioned Gregson so. 
Nicholas Moor, son of the said Thomas Moor, and Thomas 
Tounson, of Barton, have taken grounds of Mr. Smith, and paid 
him their rents.” 

William Shepherd, of Fernyhalgh in Broughton, gent., then 
residing at Croxtcth, where his wife, Mary Blundell, probably 
had property, was one of the trustees for the secular missions of 
Fernyhalgh, Crow Hall, and Bank Hall. The Claytons were 
trustees for the clergy’s moiety of Bank Hall estate. John 
Crook’s eldest son and heir, George Crook, succeeded to the 
estate. His marriage settlement with Janet, daughter and co- 
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heiress of Richard Blackburne, of Stockenbridge, gent., is dated 
Sep. 15, 1732. Their son John was succeeded by his namesake, 
who was the father of John Crook, Esq., M.D., and his trustee, 
Joseph Bushell, of Myrescough, Esq., sold the estate of Bank 
Hall, in the first half of this century, to John Wilson, of Preston, 
attorney-at-law, whose son now possesses it. The Wilsons 
erected a new house, some little distance from the old hall, and, 
in making alterations in the latter, discovered a secret chamber 
adjoining the room formerly used as a chapel, in which was a 
tabernacle, chalice, and other church furniture. These they 
handed over to Dr. Crook, who resided in Broughton until his 
death, Oct. 31, 1869, aged 65. The chapel would only be used 
by itinerant missioners after the establishment of a permanent 
mission at Newhouse. 


Midge Pall. 


‘* Long its inmates have departed, 
Shelterless is now that bound, 
Where of yore the broken-hearted 
Holiest consolation found.” 


The Lonnde or Lund family were seated in Midghalgh 
Mydysall, or Midgall, a hamlet in Myrescough, from time im- 
memorial. Anthony Lundde died here in Oct., 1605. The resi- 
dence of the family known as Midge Hall was a purchase of 
James Lund towards the end of the seventeenth century. His 
son and heir, Anthony, is frequently referred to in the Tyldesley 
Diary. There was a chapel in the house, which seems to have 
been pretty regularly served, though probably by itinerant mis- 
sioners, as there is no record of a resident priest. 

On Sunday, July 25, 1714, Squire Tyldesley notes—* Went 


with Mrs. and lasses to Antony Lund’s. Mr. Roger Brookhall 
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dind with us. Went to Natby, Dick Gornall with mee. .Saw 
cos. Gerard and his wife there.” The Rev. Roger Brockholes, 
younger son of John Brockholes, of Claughton Hall, Esq., was 
then residing with his father, and, besides assisting the Rev. 
Richard Taylor in the mission there, to which he succeeded, 
frequently attended the chapels at Midge Hall and The Hough. 
On Sunday, Sep. 5, in the same year, the diarist records, “Wee 
went to Antony Lund’s off Midghall; Mr. Vavisor there. After 
dint cos. Hesketh and his wiffe, and son Threlfall and his wiffe, 
came to see us, and suped with us.” Sir Walter Vavasour, of 
Haslewood. Bart., was a Jesuit serving the mission in this district. 
At this period he resided in Alston, perhaps with Richard Bils- 
borrow, who was outlawed for taking part with the Chevelier de 
St. George in 1715, though it is pretty certain that Mr. Vavasour 
frequently said mass in the domestic chapel at Hothersall 
Hall, the seat of Thomas Hothersall, Esq., a cousin of the Hay- 
docks. The latter's son, John Hothersall, was also “out” in 
1715, for which he was outlawed, but made his escape and was 
never apprehended, passing the remainder of his days in privacy 
with his sister, Mrs. William Leckonby, of Leckonby House 
Great Eccleston, to whom the estate of Hothersall passed. In 
the Record Office is an information to the Commissioners for 
Forfeited Estates by John Harrison, of Balderston, dated Nov. 
24, 1716, relating to Father Vavasour’s being at Preston at 
the time of the Stuart rising :—‘“ John Harrison did on Fri- 
day, 11 Nov., 1715, at Preston, see Mr. Vavasor (brother of Sir 
Walter Vavasour) who is said to be a Jesuite, appear there openly 
in the streets and particularly did see him go into the White 
Bull Inne, in Church Gate Street, in company in the several 
persons who had all or most of them cockades in their hatts— 
that the said Mr. Vavasor had then a sword by his side, &c.” On 
the previous Oct. 17, George Green, the high constable of the 
hundred of Amounderness, advised the commissioners that “ Mr. 
Vavisor, who is a reputed priest, harboured in our town [Alston- 
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cum-Hothersall]. Richard Bilsborrow is outlawed but his estate 
was formerly mortgaged. John Hothersall (son to Thomas 
Hothersall, Esq.) was in this late Rebellion and made his escape 
and never since apprehended ’—(P.&. O., Forfeited Estates, B. 62 
and L. 4). Sir Walter afterwards succeeded Fr. James Thomson, 
S.J., to the mission at Preston. 

Anthony Lund died at Midge Hall in 1727, and was succeeded 
by his son John, who was the father of the Rev. Anthony Lund, 
of Ladywell, Fernyhalgh, and the Rev. John Lund, of Cottam. 
The estate was sold by the Rev. Anthony Lund, who died at 
Fernyhalgh, Sep. 20, 1811. During his lifetime this remarkable 
old priest gave the sum of £4,550 to establish ecclesiastical edu- 
cation funds at Ushaw College, and also left the college several 
estates. Around one of these a curious tradition has gathered. 
As the estate formerly belonged to the Hoghtons, and as the 
history is an example of the way in which traditions are some- 
times manufactured, it may not be out of place to introduce the 
story here. 


Che Dun Cow Rib. 


“* By Saynt Peter and by Saynt Paul, 
If ould Meg has stown Dunholme’s cow, 
Turn round riddle, shears and all.” 


On the moors around Whittingham, it is stated, there once 
lived an old dun cow of enormous size, Though recognising no 
owner, it gave milk to all comers, and that in no stinted quantity. 
At last an old witch said she would take a pail which the dun 
cow could not fill. She produced a riddle, and, after a vain 
attempt to fill it, the beast died of vexation. Intense was the 
grief of the country-folk at the loss of the cow, and to preserve 
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its memory Adam Hoghton hung one of its ribs over his door, 
where it remains to this day. 

The history of Dun Cow Rib farm is as follows. The house 
was erected by Adam Hoghton, fourth son of Thomas Hoghton, 
of Hoghton Tower, who was slain at Lea. The sccond son, 
William, founded the staunch Catholic family of Hoghton of 
Grimsargh Hall, whose descendants continued to reside there 
for four more generations, being allied with some of the best 
Catholic families in Lancashire. Eventually, Grimsargh reverted 
to the elder branch at Hoghton Tower, which in the meantime 
had been robbed of its faith. Col. Fishwick, in his history of 
Goosnargh, states that two similar bones to the one at Dun Cow 
Rib were found within recent years at Grimsargh Hall. 

Dun Cow Rib, situated in Half-penny Lane, Whittingham, 
near Longridge, is substantially built of stone, and is an interest- 
ing specimen of the architecture of a small country house of the 
early part of the 17th century. In the gable of the upper storey 
is one of those curious overhanging closets ; and a thick oaken 
bar draws out of the wall from one jamb to the other to fasten 
the front-door. Over the door is chained the “rib,” and within 
the semi-circle thus formed, are the arms of the Hoghtons, with 
the initials and date “1616—A.H.” From the Hoghtons the 
property passed to another Catholic family, the Whittinghams 
of Whittingham Hall, and by them it was leased in 1677, 1680, 
1692, and 1702, to a Catholic yeoman of the name of Robert 
Sturzaker, who was frequently fined for his recusancy. In these 
leases Dun Cow Rib is called Moor House. Robert Sturzaker’s 
son and heir, William, resided here, and in 1703 purchased the 
freehold from John Barton, of Whittingham, yeoman, who had 
bought it from the Whittinghams. In 1717, in compliance with 
the Act of 1 Geo. I., William Sturzaker registered his estate as a 
Catholic non-juror, and returned Moor House and 4 acres free- 
hold besides leaschold estate. He was convicted of recusancy 
with his father at the Lancaster sessions, Jan. 15,1717. He ad- 
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ministered to his father’s estate in 1731, and entailed his freehold 
and leasehold property on his nephew James Taylor, mercer and 
grocer, then living at Croston, who, in 1734, sold Moor House to 
John Fishwick, of Bulsnape, in Goosnargh, afterwards of Liver- 
pool, gent. Some time later Moor House became the property 
of John Lund, of Midge Hall, who conveyed it to his son and 
heir, the Rev. Anthony Lund, May 12, 1772. 

The Rev. Anthony Lund was the priest at Ladywell, Ferny- 
halgh, with which is associated a legend similar in some degree 
to that connected with the building of Durham Cathedral. 
The old priest’s heart was in the establishment of St. Cuthbert’s 
College, near Durham, and, in 1808, the year in which the new 
college was erected, he settled upon it the estate, which he prob- 
ably called Dun Cow Rib, to remain as a reminder of the legend 
attached to St. Cuthbert’s Cathedral. 

We are told by Raine, in his history of St. Cuthbert, that it 
had been announced by the Saint that it was his determination 
to repose in Dunholme, but no one of his followers had ever 
heard of the place. In this state of suspense, a female was heard 
inquiring of a home-wending milk-maid if she could direct her 
to her cow, which had strayed from its accustomed haunts. 
“Down in Dunholme,” was the reply, and the overjoyed monks, 
hearing the name, soon found the place. This is the tale which 
is told as explanatory of the sculpture of the two women and the 
cow affixed to a turret at the north-west end of the eastern tran- 
sept of Durham Cathedral. But, in all probability, the stone is 
rather emblematical of the riches of the Church than commemo- 
rative of any real occurrence. 
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Crow Hall. 


‘¢ Far in a wilderness obscure, 
The lonely mansion lay, 
A refuge to the neighb’ring poor, 


And strangers led astray.” 
Goldsmith's Hermtt. 


Crow Hall, in Newsham, was another place in which the 
Catholics, in times of persecution, met to hear mass. In the last 
century, it belonged to the Dickinsons, but how long it had been 
their residence does not appear. John, the son and heir of 
Bartholomew Dickinson, of Crow Hall, and his wife, Anne, died 
here September 29, 1823, aged 59. His wife, Anne, a member 
of the old Catholic family of Corbishley of Thurnham, pre- 
deceased him on July ro, 1814, aged 49. Their son, Thomas 
Dickinson, succeeded to Crow Hall, and other estates in Haigh- 
ton, Whittingham, Goosnargh, and Broughton, which the family 
had held since the 16th century. He married, August 14, 1815, 
Isabel, daughter of John Gillow, of Salwick Hall and Elswick 
Grange, and had two sons, John and Henry, and a daughter, 
Anne, wife of Rowland Savage, of the Rock Savage family, all of 
whom died szne prole. The husband of Thomas’ sister, Margaret, 
after her death—their only child becoming a nun—was ordained 
priest at Ushaw College, and is now one of our most eminent 
and widely known doctors of divinity. On Sunday, August 17, 
1712, Squire Tyldesley records : “Gave ye servants at Banister 
Hall 3s. ; left it about 7,and at Jump-lane-ends meet Mr. Gibson, 
recorder, Harson, and Mr. Benison; they from Preston; parted 
with them att Broughton; I prayed at Crow Hall; stayed an 
hour at Lodge, and 2 att Natby; spent 6d. at Highgate ; soc 
home.” On a similar occasion, the diarist says, October 26, 
1712: “ Went with Mrs. to Bowers to prayers, but Sherdy did not 
pray for our master ;” and to mark his disapprobation of the 
priest’s not offering up public prayers for “ King James III.,” the 
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diarist places a cross after “Sherdy” in the margin. Two days 
later, October 28, he writes: “ Went early in the morning to 
prayrs at Hen. Madslcy’s ; honest Mr. Gant being loyall.” Henry 
Mawdesley lived at Myrescough. The Rev. James Gant, a mem- 
ber of an old Singleton family, descended from one of the 
retainers of John of Gaunt, lord of Singleton, is met with as 
saying Mass at The Dimples, the seat of the Plesingtons, in 1714, 
and in 1727 was stationed at Mowbreck Hall. He also served Sal- 
wick Hall. Again, on Sunday, December 27, 1713, the Jacobite 
squire enters in his diary that he went to Crow Hall, where he had 
reason to chide Mr. John Swarbrick for disloyalty. In 1716, the 
Vicar of Preston, the Rev. Sam. Peploe, B.D., who was afterwards 
rewarded for his activity against the Catholics with the See of 
Chester, reported to the Commissioners for forfeited estates that 
Crow Hall, Newsham, in the chapelry of Goosnargh, was given to 
“superstitious uses.” One Edmund Fishwick left a sum of 
money to lease it, and ever since his death, which was then ten 
or eleven years ago, a priest had lived upon it, one Richardson, 
and then Mr. Swarbrick. The estate went in William Shepherd’s 
name, and the lease was supposed to be in his name in trust for 
the priests. Jane Corwen, of Barton, Richard Clarkson, of Cat- 
forth Hall, steward to Sir Nicholas Sherborne, and Jennet Hig- 
gison, wife of Roger Higgison, of Barton, who lived by Crow 
Hall, might be proper persons to examine upon that account. 
The Vicar further states that James Walton, a debt prisoner in 
Lancaster, lived on the estate seven or eight years, and that he, 
about two years before, being privy to the interests of the priests 
in the estate, compelled William Shepherd, the trustee, and a 
priest to compound with him for some benefit from it, other- 
wise he threatened to inform Mr. Read; and that North, gaoler 
of Lancaster, knew this.—(P.2.0., Forfetted Estates, P. 134.) 
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Che Hough. 


‘* Thy little kirk, both neat and white, 
Attracts the wandering —busy sight.’ 
Thomas Billington, The Bridatle. 


“Francis Kirk, gent., a reputed priest, of Newsham,” appears 
in the list of Popish recusants convicted at the Lancaster Ses- 
sions, January 15, 1716. (Forfeited Estates, P.62.) He was a 
secular priest, and resided at the Hough, in Newsham. Tyldes- 
ley alludes to him in his diary, Saturday, September 19, 1713: 
“In the toun [Lancaster] al day ; about 6, old Mr. Brookholls 
and Mr. Kirke came to see me, and Mr. Brookholls stay* 3 hou™.” 
On Sunday, September 12, 1714, he says: “ After din’, went with 
Mrs. to Esq™® Brookholles. Over tuke Mr. Kirke.” In_ the 
Forfeited Estates Papers, P. 62, we read that William Wall, of 
Preston, informs William Moore that one Mr. Kirk, of The 
Hough, in the p™ of Goosnargh, is a priest. This William Moore, 
a Preston attorney, begs that his name may not be made use of, 
and a hope is expressed that the Commissioners will indulge him 
in this. Peploe informs the Commissioners in 1716 (134 P.) that 
“a house and grounds, called The Hough, in Newsham, is a 
tenement under one Mr. Hesketh. John Reynolds, and one Mr. 
Kirk, a priest, live upon it. John Hesketh, of Newsham, and 
John Hankinson, of the same, may be able to give some account 
of it.” The estate belonged to the Heskeths of Maynes Hall, 
Little Singleton. John Hesketh, of Newsham, was a younger 
son of William Hesketh, of Maynes Hall, Esq., by Perpetua, 
daughter of Thomas Westby, of Mowbreck Hall, Esq. His 
nephew, William Hesketh, married Mary, daughter of John 
Brockholes, of Claughton Hall, Esq., and their sons, Thomas 
Joseph, and James Hesketh, succeeded their uncle, William 
Brockholes, to the Claughton estates, and assumed the additional 
name of Brockholes. When Shepherd was examined by the 
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Commissioners, he filed an information, in November of the same 
year, professing his discovery of his being a trustee for some 
estates in Newsham and Woodplumpton, called Crow Hall, near 
Broughton, four miles from Preston, granted to superstitious 
uses, the rents of which were paid to Mr. Richardson, a priest. 
(P.R.O., Forfeited Estates, P. 62,) The Rev. Thomas Richardson, 
a Douay priest, was a member of an ancient Catholic family 
which held considerable. property in Myrescough for centuries. 


He was succeeded by the Rev: John Swarbreck, a priest ordained 


at the English College at Rome, who attended Crow Hall and 
Midge Hall till his death in 1731. In his will, he left instruc- 
tions to his executors, the Rev. Henry Kendal, of Cottam, the 
Rev. Edward Melling, of Ladywell, Fernyhalgh, and the Rev. 
James Gant, of Salwick and Mowbreck Halls, to spend his effects 
in supporting a priest, if those deriving advantage from his ser- 
vices would erect achapel at Midge Hall. He left £368 towards 
the project, and, at the end of his will, says: “ Blessed be those 
that forward these, my pious designs, and let those who offer to 
alter any part of them answer for it at the tribunal of Almighty 
God.” His designs, however, were deviated from, and it was 
decided to erect a chapel, not at Midge Hall, but at Newhouse 
in Newsham, to which John Lund, of Midge Hall, was one of the 
principal contributors. The chapels attached to Crow Hall and 
Midge Hall were entered from the yards, “ up-steps” as it was 
customary to build Catholic chapels in those troublesome times. 
At the former Mass was occasionally said so late as the beginning 


of this century. 
JOSEPH GILLOW. 























Obiter Dicta. 


ee IDEAS OF Doorways.—For one of his architectural 
lectures at the Royal Acadewy, Mr. George Aitchison, 
A.R.A., has taken for his subject “ Doorways.” When mankind 
began to build with stone the theoretical doorway would have 
been, and the actual duorway was, formed by leaving a gap in 
the wall and corbelling over each course of stone on either side 
until the two courses touched at the top of what might be 
termed the stepped triangular head of the doorway. Taking 
early Greek work for his illustration, Mr. Aitchison showed his 
audience that the doorways at Missolonghi were of that 
triangular-headed form, but having the projecting corners of 
each corbelled stone worked off to the line of the side of the 
triangle. Openings of the form of a pointed arch were next 
made, to get more headway, and eventually the bottom part 
only of the opening was built, a stone lintel being thrown across 
the top. The inward sloping of the jambs narrowed the open- 
ing for the lintel, which could therefore be shorter, and this was 
an advantage in some respects, for in early times there was a 
difficulty in getting long stones, and much labour had to be 
expended in getting them to the spot and in forming earth- 
slopes on which to haul them up to the height at which they 
were to be placed. The inward inclination of the sides of door- 
ways was eventually adopted with straight lines, and was con- 
tinued even when stone uprights were used as jambs. The Lion 
Gateway at Mycenz was one of the earliest examples of this. 
The lintel was allowed to project on both sides beyond the 
jamb, so as to increase its strength, and the sloping jambs and 
projecting lintels were continued in civilized times on account of 
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the shape of the whole doorway forming an esthetical balance. 
When the jambs and lintel were moulded on the outer edge, the 
projecting ends of the lintels formed the “knees” to the archi- 
trave. Vitruvius handed down the tradition of forming “knees” 
on the architraves of doorways, so that that form was common 
in Roman times, and continued for several centuries. After its 
abandonment in Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic times, it 
was again introduced by the Italian Renaissance architects, and 
it still continued to be a favourite form in Europe. That, said 
the lecturer, not only showed the conservatism of mankind, but 
also the rarity of successful invention, for there was every reason 
to believe that the form was adopted in, or shortly after, the 
Bronze Age. 


DOORWAY DEVELOPMENTS.—AIl these developments of: the 
doorway were illustrated by diagrams and drawings, and the 
lecturer went on to point out that Diocletian’s palace at Spalate, 
built about the end of the third century, was one of the most 
interesting buildings in existence, as it showed the epoch at which 
the Romans began to think for themselves, when they threw 
aside the post and lintel construction of the Greeks with which 
Roman buildings had hitherto been adorned, and used their own 
arches springing direct from the capitals of the columns, thus 
laying the foundation for Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic 
architecture. The Porta Aurea of that palace was the prototype 
of the majority of Byzantine doorways throughout the East. 
The lecturer went on to say that the arch on two columns came 
to be looked upon as an ordinance, and was then used in Roman- 
esque doorways in successive layers, so to speak, each one includ- 
ing the one before it. The beautiful doorways of St. Trophime 
at Arles and St. Gilles were the most perfect specimens of that 
kind of doorway, which was the prototype of Gothic doorways. 
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The excellence of the two examples named was due to the in- 
fluence of the Byzantine work in Central Syria. Their fine 
sculpture was due to the imitation of the imported figure work 
from Constantinople, and to the study of the Gallo-Roman 
sculpture. The Mosque of Touloun in Egypt, built by a 
Christian architect in 885 A.D., had its four columns to the 
kebla placed as “nook -shafts,” and had a painted arch. 
Besides some admonitions and advice to the students, the 
main drift of the lecture was to show that the widest varia- 
tions in architecture were got by gradual addition to, or sup- 
pression from, an original type. In that they formed a parallel 
to the differences seen in the wings of the albatross and the 
apteryx. 


LOUGHREA ABBEY.* 


Yours is a privilege rare indeed—to dwell, 
My brothers, ’neath the venerable shade 
Of that old minster where the dead are laid 
Now, and the roof is heaven; but yet the bell 
Rings from the same grey tower mankind to tell 
The same old Faith by same White Friars taught 
As in the past. Conceits of men to naught 
Are come who wrecked that pile,—to-day their knell 
It sounds. While for you, ’mid the ivy clinging, 
Sweet memories linger still of what has been 
When others laboured here and sang God’s praise 
And Ave’s told, Salve at even singing— 
The favoured friars of Mary, Carmel’s Queen, 
Our brethren of the happier bygone days. 


EDWARD BADGER, Ord. Carm. 


» The careful compiler of the ‘‘ Guide to the Religious Houses of the 
United Kingdom” says of the Abbey: ‘‘It was founded in 1300, and has 
preserved a continuous succession in its members.” 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


Che Mbbey School, ‘fort Augustis, Ji.J. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, ASSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. 











There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 
Spring Term commences JANuARY 12th. 


RECTOR: 


Rev. E. CODY, O.S.B. 
The Oratory School, Cdgbaston, Hirmingham. 








Under the direction of His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
fathers of the Oratory. 





Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 
Assistants. 


The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLESIM,M.A.Oxon, , E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Pope, Esq., B.A. London. Ghent. 

C. M. Drx, Esq., M.A. Oxon. _E. H. ALLENGuEN, Esq. 

J. J. PARFITT, Esq., B.A. London. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 








Sf. John's College, 


WATERFORD. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1804. 
Fatron: 
The Right Rev. JoHN Power, D.D., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 
President: 


Very Rev. JosEPH A. PHELAN. 
FOR ECCLESIASTICS ONLY. 
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““ Merry Kkugland” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


A. M. D. G. 


Niount St. Ntary’s College, near Chesterfield. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


‘The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector 
the Rev. JoHN CLayTON, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLWEY, S.J., 
or the Rev. A. CurisTIz, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 





St. Gregory's College, Downside. near Hath. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


Students are prepared for the London University and for other 
Examinations. 

Graduates of the Universities assist the ‘Teaching Staff. 

The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 


hour from Clifton. 
For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus ot School Work, &c., apply 


to Very Rev. HUGH EpmunpD Forp, O.S.B. 





St. Charles's College. 


Founded in 1863; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds 
in 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor Man- 
ning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
the education of lay and clerical students. It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 

Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 

Rector—Very Rev. R. BuTLER, D.D. 
Prefect of Studies—Rev. F. M. WYNDHAM, M.A. Oxon. 


Applications to be made to the Recor, St. Charles:s College, St. Cha:les s 
Square, North Kensington, W. 
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“ Merry England” Bake of highly recommended 
C — and Schools. 


Convent of the evengtion 
23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 


The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 


Most blessed Sacrament. 

The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. French is generally spoken, 
and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. They have also the advantage of the best masters for 
Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, Dancing ; and further, at 
the parents desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 

Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the seaside. 

Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 
the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 
during Passion Week. 


For terms and wine smd to - REv. iniaaanien ee 





St Joseph 5 College, Western Hall, Rugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes ; Recreation Grounds cf 10 Acres ; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 


Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 


Penstonnat des Religieuses Itaristes, 


RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 


Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and tha 
Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SupERIEURE, Grove 
Lodge, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. | 


St. John’s institution for Deaf and Dumb, 
BOSTON SPA, YORKSHIRE, 


‘The ONLY Catholic Institution in England for Deaf Mutes. About 
300 children not yet admitted. Help urgently requested to enable us 
to rescue them. 


a aan 


Treasurer and Secretary: 
CHARLES HADFIELD, Corn Exchange, Sheffield. 
Chaplain and Secretary : 
Rev. E. W. Dawson, Boston Spa, Tadcaster. 








Francisan Convent, 


TAUNTON, SOMERSET. 
The particulars and conditions of this School may be had by applying 
to Mrs. JERNINGHAM, as above. 


ot. Francis Xavier's 
MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School for Boys. 
The very desideratum for children in delicate health. 


For particulars apply to the BROTHER SUPERIOR. 


NOTICE. 














THE CARDINAL MANNING NUMBER 
has been re-issued by Messrs. Burns & OATES as a@ 
Volume, bound in Red Cloth, price Half-a-Crown, 
uniform with the Cardinal Newman Number. A 
Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with Proofs of 
Portraits, bound in Half-Parchment, will be tssued, 
price Half-a-Guinea. 


BURNS & OATES, 28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON. 
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Books ave sent Carriage Free by Return of Post to any Part 


of the United Kingdom on Receipt of Published Price. 
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Publishers to His Holiness Contractors to Her 
POPE LEO XIII. | Majesty’s Government. 


London: 
28 ORCHARD ST., W. & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


AND AT NEW YORK. 











SPECIAL DiscouNTS ALLOWED TO BuyERS IN QUANTITIES, FOR 


LIBRARIES, PRIzES, OR FOR Pusiic DisrRIBuTIon. 
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Ae Holy bible. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Octavo Family Editions in cloth, 6s.; and in Calf and 
Morocco Bindings, at all Prices. 


The NEW TESTAMENT is published separately, in 


all Bindings, and at all Prices, from 1s. 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES also publish 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. With Preface 
by CarpinaL Mannine. Cloth, 1s. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With Pre- 
face by Bishop or SaLForb. Cloth, 6d. 

THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS for every day, 1s. 6d.; for 
Sunday, 2d. and 4d. 

PLEA FOR THE POPULAR USE OF THE BIBLE. By the 
Rev. Kenetm Vaucuan, 2d. 

TEXTS FOR CHILDREN. By Miss Warp. Preface by Fr. 
GALLWEY, 8.J. Price 6d., extra bound, Is. 

INDEX TO THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By T. G. Law, 6d. 

GOSPEL STORIES, 1s. 

Fr. Formpy’s PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. Abridged Edi- 
tion. 320 pp., ls. 4d. Also fuller Editions. 








The Imitation of Christ. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS, 

The PUBLISHERS call the attention of the Clergy 
and others to the People’s Edition, cloth, red edges, nearly 
300 pp., issued at 6d. 

“It is fitting that a Catholic Publisher should produce at once 


the most perfect and the cheapest edition of the great master- 
piece of ascetical devotion.” 


The PUBLISHERS announce also a New Superfine 
Edition, combining the most readable Type with the smallest 


compass. In all Bindings at all Prices, from 1s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 
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Father fabers Works. 





To meet the continual demand for FatHerR Faser’s Works, Messrs 
Burns & Oates, who have secured the Copyrights, are issuing, in 
clear type and neat bindings, a new and uniform Edition : 


ALL FoR JEsus, 5s. 

BETHLEHEM, 73. 

Tur BLESSED SACRAMENT, 7s. 6d. 
THE CREATOR AND THE CREATURE, 6s. 
ETHEL’s Book OF THE ANGELS, 2a. 6d. 
Tue Foot oF THE CRoss, 6s. 
GRowrTH IN HOLINESS, 6s. 





Hymns, 6s. 

Notes on DoctTRINAL AND SPIRITUAL 
SUBJECTS, 2 vols. 5s. each. 

PoEms, 5s. 

THE PrReEc10vs BLoop, 5s. 

SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, 6s. 

S1r LAUNCELOT, 5s. 


LIFE anp LETTERS or FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., 


Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 


By John Edward 


Bowden, of the same Congregation, 6s. 
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Cardinal Wiseman’ Works. 





FABIOLA: A TALE oF THE CaTa- 
COMBS, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND 
REVEALED RELIGION, ds. 

THE HIDDEN GEM, 2s. 





-—~ me ON THE CHURCH, 

8. 6d. 

THE REAL PRESENCE, 2s. 

A FEW FLOWERS FROM THE 
ROMAN CAMPAGNA, Is. net. 














THE PRIZE AND PRESENTATION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola. 


A new and splendid edition, printed on large quarto paper, embellished with 
thirty-one full-page illustrations, besides numerous smaller illustrations, and a 
coloured portrait of St. Agnes. Handsomely bound, price 21s. 





Messrs. Burns & Oates beg to announce that they have bought 
the Manuscript of the A/editations arranged by the late Cardinal, to 
complete the Course for the whole year—a portion of which were 
published some years ago, and are now out of print. The whole, 
issued in Two Volumes, under the Editorship of the present CARDINAL 
ArcuBisHoP of WESTMINSTER, form a storehouse of spiritual sentiment 
and wisdom, especially suited for daily reading in Religious Com- 
munities and in pious Households. 
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By the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. 


The Eternal Priesthood. 5th and popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth. 
New Edition, Is. 

Confidence in God. 3rd Edition, 1s. 

England and Christendom, 10s. Gd. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 

The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd Edition, 2s, 6d., and 3s. 6d. 

Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4th Edition, 6s. 





























Grounds of Faith. 7th Edition, Is. 6d. 

The Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to 
St. John. Preface by his Eminence, Is. 

The Indeperdence of the Holy See, 5s. 

The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 4th Edition, 8s. 6d. 

The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 7th Edition, ls. 6d. 

Miscellanies, 2 vols., lbs. 

Petri Privilegium, 10s. Gd. 

A Sermon on Praise, with an Indulgenced Devotion, Is. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Vols. I. (out of print), I!., 
and III., Gs. each. 

Sin and its Consequences. 5th Edition, 6s. 

The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd Edition, 8s. Gd. 

The Temporal Power of the Pope. New Edition, 5s. 

The True Story of the Vatican Council, 5s. 

The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel, 1s. 

The Office of the Church in Higher Catholic Education. A 
Pastoral Letter, 6d. 

Four Articles on Education. The set, 1s., or separately. 

Characteristics from the Writings of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, being selections Political, Philoso- 
phical, and Religious. Arranged by W. S. LILLy, 6s. 
























































Sets of His Eminence’s Works are arranged to suit purchasers 
desiring to jind acceptable Presents for the Clergy, for 
Mission Libraries, and for General Readers. 
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By CARDINAL NEWMAN 





Apologia pro Vita sua, 6s. 
Callista ; an Historical Tale. New Edition, 5s, 6d. 
Dream of Gerontius. 22nd Edition, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 
Loss and Gain. 9th Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Church of the Fathers, 4s. 
The Present Position of Catholics in England. New Edition, 7s. 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 5s. 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations, 6s. 
Verses on Various Occasions. New Editions, 5s. 6d. 
Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century, 6s. 
Difficulties of Anglicans. 2 vols. : 

Vol. I. Twelve Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the Duke of Norfolk, 5s. 6d. 
Discussions and Arguments, 6s. 


Doctrine of Justification, 5s. 

Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 7s. 6d. 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 6s. 
Essays Critical and Historical. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 
Essays on Miracles. 1. Of Scripture. 2. Of Ecclesiastical History, 6s. 
Historical Sketches, 3 vols., 6s. each. 

Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays, 7s. 

Occasional Sermons, 6s. 

Parochial and Plain Sermons, §& vols., 5s. each. 
Theological Tracts, 83. 

University Sermons, 5s. 

Via Media. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 













































































Complete sets of Cardinal Newman’s Works, in 36 Volumes, half- 
bound, cost £14, net. Other sets are arranged as suitable 
for Presents to the Clergy, Mission Libraries, 
and General Readers. 
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“Hew to Jieach (he People.” 


To meet the need Jor Cheap Literature of a wholesome kind, Messrs. 
Burns & Gates hove always on hand, and constantly add to, an Im- 
mense and Varwd Stock of Pamphlets, Tracts, and Leaflets, of all 
kinds, prepared by the best writers, to teach ov to illustrate Christian 
The poliowing area jew speermens of 


Doctrines and Practices. 


BURNSS PENNY LIBRARY. 


Cnuitp oF Marky, BE- 
FORE JESUS, ABANDONED 
IN THE TABEKNACLE, 

SANCTIFICATION OF 
LENT. dy B.shop ot 
Salford. 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE ? 
Is yours THe Rieur 
Book? By Fr. Ander- 
don, S.J. 

Dust Thou Art. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

BEGGING THE QUES- 
TION. By Fr. Anderdon, 
S.J. 

SECRET SociETIES. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

LeuTurr’s WorDs AND 
THE WorD oF Gov. sth 
thousand. By Ir. An- 
derdon, S.J. 

‘THE Rite OF BLESSING 
A Beni. From the Ro- 
man Pentifical. English 
and Latin. 

THEORDINARY OF THE 
Mass. Latin & English. 

TICKETS FOR May. 

ORATORY MOonNTH OF 
May. 

Herore Act or CHanr- 
vy. By Fr. John Mor- 
ris, S.J. 

CATECHISM OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. 

JESUS RISEN. 


CATECHISM Ot 
FIRMATION, By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

ihATHER CONNOLLY'S 
Hy MNs (53 pp.) 

Worps ON THE Ros- 
ARY. By Bishop Hed- 
ley. 

Hints FoR ADVENT. 

Hits ¥ORCHKISI MAS. 

Hints FOR LENT. 

Hints FoR KAster. 

Hints ron PENTECOST. 

The Way or THE 
Cross. By St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori. 

STATIONS OF THE 
Cross. By Pagani. 

CONFRATERNITY — OF 
THE PrEcIOUS BLoop. 

INSTRUCTION FOR Con- 
FESSION AND CaTECH- 
IsM. By the Hon, Mrs. 
Kavanagh, 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE 
Forty Hovuks. 

CHILDREN OF Marky. 

Monirum, 

The Worsiir or 
SACRIFICE: CATECHET- 
ICAL INSTRUCTION ON 


THE Hity Mass. By 


Kr. Richards, D.D. 

DEVOTIONS TO THE 
Hoty Facer. Py Fr. 
Rawes. 


ST. GEORGE’s Hymn- 
BOOK. 

CATECHISM OF FIRST 
ComMuUNION. WITH 
PREPARATION AND 
THANKSGIVING. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

LittLE Book OF THE 
Hoty Rosary. By the 
Dominican Fathers. 

Wuo Is St. JOSEPH ? 
3y the Bishop of Sal- 
ford. 

CONFESSION TO A 
Prikst. Fr. Anderdon. 

CATECHISM OF Vink- 
TUES AND VICES. 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME CATHOLIC ? 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME PROTESTANT ? 

Henry VIil. Anp 
ELIZABETH. 

How THE PopPrF. BE- 
CAME Kinc. 3 Parts, 
each Id. 

Tue BinLe AND THE 
BILE ONLY. 

Imace WorsHIP Not 
IDOLATRY. 

Monks AND Nwtwns, 

ENGLAND  EVANGEL- 
IZED. 

THe Cnycuren THE 
GUARDIAN oF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 


Also THE CLIFTCN TRACTS, of which more than a millicn have been sold, 
and which remain the best and cheapest specimens of Popular Literature yet 


ofiered to the Publie. 


All these Lomplhicis ove Supplied in Quantities at from 6s. to 6s. Ed. 


a liundred, Carriage Free. 



























































Standard Story Books. 





By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Ellen Middleton, 6s. 
Grantley Manor, 3s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Craven, 
A Sister’s Story, 6s. 


by HE. H. Dering, 


Freville Chase. 2 vols. 
12s. 








By Hendrick Conscience, 


The Miser, and other 
Stories, 3s. 

The Curse of the Village, 
3s. 

The Demon of Gold, 3s. 

The Lion of Flanders, 3s. 

Tales of Flanders, 3s. 

Veva; or, the War of the 
Peasants, 3s. 

The Lost Glove, 2s. 6d. 

The Miser, ls. 6d. 

Blind Rosa, Ls. 

The Conscript, 1s. 

Count Hugo, Is. 

The Poor Gentleman, 1s. 

Ricketicketack, 1s. 


By Rosa Mulholland, 


The Wild Birds of Kil- 
leevy, 5s. 











By Emily Bowles. 


French Eggs in an Eng- 
lish Basket (irom Sou- 
vestre), net, 2s. 





By Clara Mulholland, 


The Miser of King’s 
Court, 5s. 





By Frances Noble, 


Through Thorny Paths, 


7s. 6d. 
Gertrude Mannering. 3rd 
Edition, 4s. 





By Miss Ames, 


Marion Howard, net, 
2s. 6d. 

Maggie’s Rosary, and 
other Tales, net, 1s. 6d. 

Fifth of November, and 
other Tales, net, 2s. 6d. 





By _C. M. Brame. 


Angels’ Visits, 3s. 6d. 

Tales from the Diary of a 
Sister of Mercy. New 
Edition, 4s. 
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Standard Story Books. 





From the French, 
The Curé’s Niece, 3s. 6d. 





By Father Anderdon, 8.J. 


The Catholic Crusoe. Se- 
ven Illustrations. 8th 
Edition 4s. 

Bracton. A Tale of 1812, 
2s. 6d. 

In the Snow: Tales of 
Mount St. Bernard. 
9th Edition, ls. 6d., and 
2s. Od. 





By the Marquis Biddle-Cope. 
Grey of Greybury. 2 


vols,, 12s. 





By Miss Caddell, 


Wild Times, 5s. 

Never forgotten ; or The 
Home of the Lost Child. 
5th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Tales for the Young. 
First Series, net, Ls. 

Tales for the Young. 
Second Series, net, Is. 

Little Snowdrop, 1s. 





By Augusta Theodosia Drane, 


Lady Glastonbury’s Bou- 
doir, 2s. 6d. 

Uriel, or, The Chapel of 
the Angels, 4s. 








By Lady Herbert of Lea, 


Thekla: An Autobiogra- 
phy, 5s. 





By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


What might have Been, 
(From the French), 
4s, 6d. 





By Cardinal Newman, 


Loss and Gain, 5s. 6d. 
Callista, 5s. 6d. 





By Cardinal Wiseman. 


Fabiola, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

Also, a superb large paper 
Edition, profusely illus- 
trated, 21s. 





By a Religious of Les Dames 
Anglaises. 


Lydia: a Tale of the 
Second Century (From 
the German), net, 2s. 








Anonymous. 
Flora: The Martyr Bride, 


2 vols., 8s. 
Among the Fairies, 1s. 6d. 





By E. M. Stewart. 


Stories of Christian 
Schools, net, 2s. 
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Standard Story Books. 





By Kathleen 0’Meara. (Grace 


By a British Museum Lib- 





Ramsay) : 

Queen by Right Divine. 
Vol. II. of “Bells of 
the Sanctuary ” Series, 


4s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Parsons. 


Twelve Tales for the 
Young: Ist Series, 2s. 
2nd Series, 2s. 

Wrecked and Saved, net, 
3s. 6d. 

And others. 


By Emily Mary Shapcote. 


Among the Lilies and 
other Tales; with a 
Sketch of Nazareth and 
Loretto drawn from 
ancient and other au- 
thentic sources, 4s. 


By Agnes M. Stewart 


The People’s Martyr; a 
Legend of Canterbury, 











As. 
Margaret Roper ;. or, The 
Chancellor and his 


Daughter, 6s. 

The Yorkshire Plot, 5s. 

Earl Nugent’s Daughter, 
net, 3s. 

The Last Abbot of Thorn- 
ton, 6s. 

And others. 


By Manzoni. 
The Betrothed, 3s. 6d, 








rarian. 


Tales from Twelve Ton- 
gues, 3s. 





By Miss Taylor. 


A Marvellous History ; 
or the Life of Jeanne 
de la Noue, 4s. 

Lost, and other Tales for 
Children (From the 
French), 2s. 

Stoneleighs of Stone- 
leigh, and other Stories 
5s. 

Tyborne, and who went 
thither. New Edition 
3s. 6d. 





By XK. M. Weld. 


Lily the Lost One, net, 
2s. 6d. 





By Alice Corkran. 


A Young Philistine and 
other ‘Tales, 5s. 





Contents. 


A Young Philistine. 

The English Teacher in the 
Convent. 

Pére Perrault’s Legacy. 

A Village Genius. 


‘“* An Incomparable Story Book.” 
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Standard Catholic Library. 


By C. S. Devas, author of ‘‘ Ground- 
work of Economics.” 
Studies of Family Life: A Contribu- 
tion to Social Science, 5s. 


Edited by Rev. Father Taunton, 
O.S C. 

The ‘ Divine Office,” from the French 
of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 
of S. Sulpice Paris. With an Intro- 
duction by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, 6s, 


By T. W. Allies, M.A. (K.C.S.G.) 

See of St. Peter, 4s. 6d. 

Formation of Christendom. Vols. I., 
II., III., 12s. each 

Church and State as seen in the For- 
mation of Christendom, 14s. 

Throne of the Fisherman, built by the 
Carpenter’s Son, 10s. 6d. 

By Mary Allies. 


Leaves from St. Augustine, 6s. 


By Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 

Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 
A New Historical Sketch, 10s. 6d. 

By Father Anderdon, S.J., 

Afternoons with the Saints. 9th Edi- 
tion, 4s. 

Luther. In four parts, 1s. 


St. Anselm’s Book of Meditations. 
With Preface by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, net, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Arnold, S.J. 

Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
In four books. ‘Translated from 
the Latin. New Edition. Witha 
notice of the Author by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, S.J., 4s. 6d. And 
other bindings. 


By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

Scientific Value of Tradition, 5s. Gd. 

Tradition: Principally with reference 
to Mythology and the Law of Na- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 8s. 

The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis, 6s. 


Life of St. Charles Borromeo, 





From the Italian of John Peter Guis- 


sano. With preface by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. 
With portrait of the Saint, 15s. 





By Father Bottalla, S.u. 


Papacy and Schism, 2s. 6d. 
Reply on Pope Honorius, 3s. 6d. 


By Father H. S. Bowden. 


Miniature Lives of the Saints. New 
Edition. 2 vols., 4s. 


Edited by the same. 


Commentary on Dante, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Hettinger, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R. 


Discipline of Drink, 3s. 6d. 

Our Lady’s Dowry: How England 
won and lost that Title. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 9s. 

Defender of the Faith: The Royal 
Title, its History, Is. 

Ritual of the New Testament. 3rd 
Edition, 5s. 


By the Rev. T. Burke, O.P., 
St. Ignatius and the Jesuits, 1s. 


By Father Caswall, 


Catholic Latin Instructor in the Prin- 
cipal Church Offices and Devotions. 
For the use of Choirs, Convents, and 
Mission Schools, and for Self-Teach- 
ing. 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lyra Catholica. Containing all the 
Breviary and Missal Hymns, with 
others from various sources, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, 5s. 


By the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand. 


The Genius of Christianity. A new 
Translation, with a Preface, Biogra- 
phical Notice of the Author, and 
Notes, by Chas. I. White, D.D., 8s. 


By Father Cooke, O.M.I., 


Sketches of the Life of Mgr. de 
Mazenod, Founder of the Order of 
the Oblates of Mary. 2 vols., 10s. 


By Mrs. Hazeland. 


Life of St. Dominic. Translated from 
the French of Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire, 6s. 6d. 
































Standard Catholic Library. 


ee . 





By the Rev. Bertrand Wilber- 
force, O.P. 


Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, 6s. 

Miniature Life of St. Dominic. Ar- 
ranged in Readings for Nine Days, 
4d. 


By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


The Three Chancellors: Wykeham, 
Waynflete, and More, 3s. 6d. 

Christian Schools and Scholars, or 
Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of 
Trent. 2nd Edition, 12s. 6d. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and 
her Companions (in the Press). 

History of England. New Edition 
continued up to 1880, 6s. 

Knights of St. John, 3s. 6d., and 
2s. 6d. 

Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hallahan. Abridged from herlife, 3s. 





By Canon Estcourt, 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
discussed, 14s. 


By St. Francis de Sales. 


Letters to Persons in the World, 6s. 
The Love of God, 9s. 
The Catholic Controversy, 6s. 

(These Three Volumes form part of the 
Library of the Saint, translated by the Rev. 
Fr. Mackey, O.S.B., and edited by Bishop 
Hedley, 0.S.B.) 

The Devout Life, ls. 6d. 

Manual of Practical Piety, 3s. 6d. 

Spiritual Combat, 3s. People’s Edi- 
tion, Is. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton 


Countess of Bonneval. New Edition, 
2s. 6d. . 

Life of Madame Barat, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Duchesne, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Mére Marie de la Providence, 
Foundress of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Life of St. Francis of Rome, 2s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Hon. E. Dormer, net, Is. 

Rose Le Blanc. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Miraculous Medal. Life and 
Visions of Catherine Labouré, Sis- 
ter of Charity. (Sold for the bene- 
~ . the Sisters of Charity), net, 





By Sir Charles Douglas. 
Long Resistance and Ultimate Con- 
version. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Gallwey, S.J., 


A Funeral Discourse over the remains 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1885, 6d. 


Lectures on Ritualism. 2 Vols., 8s. 


St. Gertrude, Spirit of. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 
Life and Revelations of. By the 


author of ‘‘St. Francis and the 
Franciscans.” New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


By Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. 


Religion for Children, 2d. 

New Works and Old Ways. Is. 
Loyal in Life and Death, td. 
The Seven Spirits of God, Is. 


By Lady Herbert of Lea. 


Anglican Prejudices against the Cath- 
olic Church, Is. 

Lifeof Bishop Bruté. New Edition, 3s. 

Life of Henri Dorié, 2s. 

Life of Mgr. Berneux, Bishop and 
Martyr, 3s. 

Life of ‘Théophane Venard, Martyr, 3s. 

Life of Pére Eymard, Founder of the 
Society of the Holy Sacrament, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Mother Mary Teresa, by the 
Abbé Hulst. Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

A Saint in Algeria, 2s. 

Suema, the little African Slave who 
was buried alive, 2s. 

Month of March. By Madame de 
Gentelles. ‘Translated by Lady 
Herbert, 2s. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, 
foundress of the Society of Naza- 
reth with photograph, 7s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. 

By Father Humphrey, S.J. 

Suarez on the Religious State: A 
Digest of the Doctrine contained in 
his Treatise ‘‘De Stata Religionis,” 
3 vols., £1 10s. 

Divine Teacher. 5th Edition, 2s. 6d., 

and Is. 

Mary Magnifying God. 
2s. 6d. 

Other Gospels; or Lectures on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 4s. 

Written Word, 5s. 


5th Edition, 
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Standard Catholic Library. 





By Father Harper, S.J., 

Peace through the Truth; or Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘Eirenicon.” Ist Series, 
15s, 2nd Series, 21s. 


By St. Ignatius of Loyola, 

Spiritual Exercises (Manresa). New 
Edition, 3s. 

Text of Spiritual Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

By the Hon. W. Towry Law. 


A memoir of the Life and Death of 
Father Augustus Law, S.J. 3 vols., 
14s, 6d. 


By T. W. Marshall. 
Christian Missions. 2 vols., £1 4s. 


Lingard’s 

History of England. Library Edition. 
With 10 etched Portraits. In 10 
vols., net, £3 18s. 9d. 


By John Francis Maguire, M.P. 


Father Mathew : a Biography, 6d. 
Post free, 8d. 
Green cloth boards extra, Is. 6d. 
Per 100 copies, £2 5s. 
Per 1000 copies, £22. 


By Prof. St. George Mivart, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


A Philosophical Catechism for begin- 
ners. 6th Edition, Is. 
Natureand Thought. 2nd Edition, 4s. 


By J. N. Murphy. 


Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of 
the United Kingdom. Popular Edi- 
tion, 6s. 

Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy con- 
sidered in its Institution, Develop- 
ment, and Organization, and in the 
benefits which for over Eighteen 
Centuries it has conferred on Man- 
kind. With several new chapters, 
and the statistics brought down to 


date, 6s. 
By John Oldcastle. 


Cardinal Newman. With notes on 
the Oxford movement and its men. 
With Five Portraits. 4th Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Edition de luxe, 10s. 6d. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of West- 


minster. Uniform with above. 





By L. de Chérancé. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. Trans- 
lated by R. F. O’Connor, 5s. 


By Provost Northcote, D.D. 


Roma Sotterranea: or an Account of 
the Roman Catacombs New Edi- 
tion. Re-written and greatly en- 
larged, in 3 vols., which may be had 
separately : 

Vol. I. History, £1 4s. 
II. Christian Art, £1 4s. 
III. Epitaphs of the Cata- 
combs, 10s. ; or Vols. II. and 
III., in one Vol., 32s. 

Visit to the Roman Catacombs, being 
a popular abridgment of the larger 
work, 4s. 

Mary in the Gospels. New Edition, 
3s. 6d. 


By R. Ornsby.4 


Life of St. Francis de Sales. To which 
are added Selections from the 
‘Spirit of St. Francis.” 3s. 


By Bishop Patterson. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest, 
translated from the Italian, ls. 4d. 


By Lady Catherine Petre. 
Hymns and Verses, 4s. 


By Father Pope, M.A., of the Ora- 
tory, 

Life of St. Philip Neri, Apostle of 
Rome. From the Italian of Alfonso 
Capecelatro. 2 vols. with two en- 
gravings, 15s. ' 


Rodriguez. 
On Christian Perfection. For the 


Laity, 6s. 
Life of Blessed Alphonsus, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. By a Lay Brother 


of the same Society, 5s. 


By Father Ryder, of the Oratory. 


Catholic Controversy, a Reply to Dr. 
Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons.” 5th 


Edition, 2s. 6d. 






























































Standard Catholic Library. 





By Mgr. de Ségur. 

Familiar Instructions and Evening 
Lectures on all the Truths of Reli- 

ion. Vol. 1., 3s. 

Do., Vol. II., 3s. 

Holy Communion (the tract distri- 
buted by Pope Pius IX., to the 
Priests of Rome), per doz., post free, 
Is. 8d. 


Compiled by E. M. Shapcote. 


Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. 
With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Soulier. 

The Life of St. Philip Benizi of the 
Order of the Servants of Mary, 
1233-1285, 8s. 


Father Robt. Southwell, S.J. 


A Hundred Meditations on the Love 
of God, 6s. 6d. 
Calf, red edges, 12s. 
The Complete works of, with Life and 
Death, net, 2s. 


By Father Stevenson, S.d. 


The Truth about John Wycliff, his 
Life, Writings, and Opinions, chiefly 
from the evidence of his contempo- 
raries, 7s. 6d. 


Edited by Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The History of Mary Stuart, from the 
murder of Riccio until her flight 
into England, by Claude Nau, her 
Secretary. Now first printed from 
the original manuscripts 8vo, Cloth, 
18s. 

Narrative of* first years of Mary Stu- 
art’s Life, 5s. 


Translated by Marianne Careline 
and Coventry Patmore. 


St. Bernard on the Love of God, and 
Three Rosaries of our Lady. 2nd 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 


By Father Ambrose St. John, of 
the Oratory. 


Doctrine of Holy Indulgences 1s. 


By N. H. J. Westlake. 


Devotions for the Way of the Cross. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Large Edition, £1 11s. 6d. 





By Agnes M. Stewart. 

Life of Bishop Fisher. 
2 portraits), 7s. 6d. 

Gilt (3 portraits), 10s. 

Life of Sir Thomas More. 
tions, 6s. and 10s. 6d. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 2 Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 6d. 

Mary Queen of Scots. 3 Illustrations 
10s. 6d. 6 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Edited by the late Very Rev. E. 
E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., Canon 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and 
John Orlebar Payne, M.A. 


The English Catholic Nonjurors of 

. 1715: Summary of the Register of 
their Estates, with Genealogical and 
other Notes, and an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents in the 
Public Record Office, £1 1s. 


By Joseph Gillow. 

Dictionary of English Catholic Bio- 
graphy and Bibliography. From 
the Breach in 1534, to the present 
time. ‘To be completed in 5 vols. 
Price per vol., 15s. (2 vols, already 
published. ) 


Saint Teresa. 
Spirit of. With Portrait, 2s, 6d. 


By Aubrey de Vere. 

Poems. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

May Carols, or Ancilla Domini. 3rd 
Edition, enlarged, cloth, gilt, with 
frontispiece, 5s. With photos., gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

Selections from the Poets, 3s. 6d. 

By Father Waterworth. 

Origin and Developments of Angli- 
canism, 4s. 6d. 

St. Francis Xavier. 

Life of, 2s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 

By E. Lucas. 

Life of F. Lucas, M.P. 2 vols., 18s. 


By Cardinal Allen, Edited by Fr. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 


Souls Departed, 6s. 
By E. Healy Thompson, M.A. 


Library of Religious Biography. 9 
vols., published at 5s. to 6s., each 
(list on application). 


Cloth (with 


4 Illustra- 




















Prayer Books. 





- Prayer Rooks. 


300th Thousand. 


Garden of the Soul. By Bisuop Cuationrer. Revised, and 
approved by the CaRDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. A most 
complete Prayer Book. Neatly and strongly bound. Price 6d. 

‘‘One of those surprises of cheapness to which Messrs Burns and Oates are 

beginning to accustom us.” 


In many Editions, and Various Bindings, at all prices. 


Catholic Piety. From 6d. upwards. 

Catholic’s Vade Mecum. Printed in red and black, on fine 
paper. From 5s. 6d. upwards. 

Paradise of the Christian Soul. Price 4s. net upwards. 

‘* The most perfect book of devotion I know.”—Cardinal Manning. 


Key of Heaven. From 6d. upwards. 

Golden Manual. A complete guide to the Catholic devotion, 
public and private. From 6s. upwards. 

Child’s Guide to Devotion. From 6d. upwards. 

Daily Exercise. From 6d. upwards. 

Missal. From 5s. upwards. 

Missal for the Laity. Abridged. From 6d. upwards. 


Cyn Books. - 


Hymns for the Year. Complete edit. (293 in number) 3d. 
Stout Cloth, 5d. 

Music for Hymns for the Year, 1s. 
Accompaniments, 10s. 6d. 

Parochial Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Rev. A. Poticz. 
Containing both the Music and Words of some 575 Hymns, «ec. &c., 
also a great variety of airs for the O Salutarts and Tantum Ergo. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, net, 6s. 

Words for above, net, ls. 6d. 
Popular Hymn and Tune Book. With Music, price, 


10s. 6d. 
And [nnumerable other Selections at all Prices. 
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Messrs. BURNS & OATES’ LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Throne of the Fisherman, built by the Carpenter’s Son. The Root, the Bond, 
and the Crown of Christendom. By T. W. Aviizs, K.C.8.G. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia: Its Scope and Value. From the German of Francis 
HetrTincER, D.D. Edited by H. S. Bownen, of the Oratory. Crown 8vo, cloth ros. 6d. 


The Teaching of St. Benedict. By Francis CurHpert Dove, O,S.B., 


Canon of Newport and Menevia. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Life of Frederick Lucas, M.P. By his brother, Epwarp Lucas. Two Vols, 
post 8vo, Cloth, 18s. 


Ritual of the New Testament... An Essay on the Principles and One of 
Catholic Ritual in reference to the New Testament. By the Rev. T. E. Brivcett, C.85,R. 
Third and revised Edition, cloth, 5s. 


The Life of Father Champagnat, Founder of the aims of the Little Brothers 


of Mars. Containing a portrait of Father CHamPaAGNAT, and four tull page illustrations. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


The Life of Jean Baptiste Muard, Founder of the Congregation of St. Edme, 
Poo - the Monastery of La Pierre-qui-Vire. Edited by E. Hraty Tuomrson, M.A. 
» 6s, , 


The Life of Mother Henrietta Kerr : Religious of the Sacred Heart. Edited by 


the Rev. Joun Morais, 8.J. Second Edition. With two portraits of Madame Kerr. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


St. Teresa’s Pater-Noster: a Treatise on Prayer. By JOSEPH FRASSINETTI. 
Translated from the Italian by WitL1AM Hutcn, D.D. (President of St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy.) Cloth 18mo, 4s. 


The Lesser Imitation. Py Tuomas A’Kempis. Done into English by the author 
of “‘ Growth in the Knowledge of Our Lord.” Cloth 32mo, 2s. 6d. 


Practical Notes on Moral Training. Especially addressed to Parents and 
Teachers. With a Preface by Father GAttwey, S.J. Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Religious Houses of the United Kingdom. Containing a Short History| | 


of every Order and House. Compiled from Official Sources. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.6d. net. 





CENTENARY OF ST. CUTHBERT. 
The Life of St. Cuthbert. A popular Edition. By the Right Rev. Provost 


ConsitTT, Vicar Capitular. of Hexham and Newcastle. With frontispiece. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Life of St. Cuthbert. By the VENERABLE Bepg. Translated from the 
original Latin by Rev. JosepH STEVENSON, S.J., under the direction of the late Bishow of 
Hexham and Newcastle. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. : 





IMMEDIAT: ELY. 
The History of St. Cuthbert. By the Most Rev. CHARLES Eyre, Archbishop 


of Glasgow. In 1 vol., royal 8vo., cloth, 14s. 
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Three New Tale Books, tastefully bound in Cloth, price §s. each. 


A Young Philistine and other Tales. By ALICE CORKRAN. 
Thekla i an Autobiography. By LADY HERBERT. 
The Miser of King’s Court, By CLARA MULHOLLAND. 











LONDON: BURNS & OATES, LIMITED, 
28 ORCHARD STREET, W., AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, BaCis:: 
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PERRY & COS. 3 
“VIADUCT” WATCHES. 






NICKEL KEYLESS. SILVER KEYLESS: 
PRICE - PRICE PRICE 
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a Nickeled Horizontal Movement, Quick-Winding Solid Silver Case, Keyless Action, Horizontal  ~ 
Keyless Action, Setting Hands from Outside the Movement, Jewelled. White Enamelled Dial, — 


Case. Jewelled in four holes, well finished through- Gold Hands, Sunk Seconds, Crystal Glass. 
out, Enamelled Dial, Sunk Seconds, in stout Nickeled 


_ SPECIAL TERMS TO WATCH CLUBS.—SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


a Perry & Go., Steel Pen Makers, Holborn Viaduct, London. ) 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT). 
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M. 0. DUFFY & SON, Chief Office: 66, Storks Road, London, 8.8, 


S. COWAN & CO,, PRINTERS, PERTH. 
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